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Problems  of  the  Southern  Cotton  Planters 
After  the  Civil  War 

By  Richard  W.  Griffin* 

The  Civil  War  was  the  struggle  between  the  Southern  planter- 
capitalist  and  the  Northern  industrial-capitalist  for  supremacy  in 
national  affairs.  The  year  1 865  saw  the  planter  aristocracy  crushed 
by  the  industrial  giant  of  the  North. 

The  Southern  social,  political,  and  economic  systems  had  been 
based  for  decades  on  slave  labor,  and  in  1865  this  base  was  tom 
away  by  the  victorious  North.  The  Southern  planter  had  most  of 
his  surplus  capital  invested  in  slaves  and  lands,  and  the  loss  of  the 
war  wiped  out  three  billion  dollars  of  this  investment.^  The  loss 
of  their  labor,  combined  with  ruined  plantations,  left  little  in 
physical  property,  with  which  to  begin  anew  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  The  planter,  no  longer  sure  of  a  steady  labor  supply, 
began  offering  his  lands  for  sale,  this  occurring  in  such  quantities 
that  the  value  of  land  became  merely  nominal.  This  was  not  all 
bad,  suggested  DeBow^s  RevieiVy  since  the  planters  were  no  longer 
able  to  buy  their  labor  supply,  they  would  need  less  land  and 
would  have  capital  to  invest  in  home  industries.* 

The  planter  and  farmer  were  faced  with  mere  survival.  Many 
of  the  plantations  were  in  advanced  state  of  decay:  Farm  animals 
had  been  lost  or  stolen,  and  there  were  fifty  per  cent  fewer  than 
before  the  war;  and  most  of  the  plantations,  after  raids  by  troops 
and  local  discontented  elements,  were  without  enough  food  to 
last  until  a  new  crop  could  be  made.*  The  conditions  facing  the 
planter  were  graphically  described  by  Mrs.  Liegh  as  follows: 

“The  whole  country  had  of  course  undergone  a  complete  rev¬ 
olution  .  .  .  [0]ur  slaves  had  been  freed;  the  white  population 
was  conquered,  imable  for  the  moment  to  see  anything  but  ruin 


•Instructor  in  History  at  Capital  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  1865  (Washington,  1865), 
127. 

2.  DeBow's  Review,  XXXIV,  90. 

3.  W.  L.  Fleming,  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  in  Alabama  (New  York, 
1905),  712. 
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before  as  well  as  behind,  too  wedded  to  the  fancied  prosperity 
of  the  old  system  to  believe  in  any  possible  success  under  the  new.”^ 
Defeat,  destitution,  and  ruin  were  everywhere  seen;  those 
planters  desiring  to  rebuild  their  fortunes  had  little  hope,  the 
young  men  were  dead  or  maimed,  and  the  older  men  were  to  old 
to  do  the  labor,  or  without  sufficient  capital  to  feed  themselves  and 
their  families,  let  alone  feed  and  pay  the  Negro.  There  were  many 
of  the  younger  men  whom  the  furmnes  of  war  had  reduced  from 
wealth  to  poverty.  These  men  doffed  their  gray  jackets,  and  wield¬ 
ed  the  plough  with  an  energy  that  gave  no  solace  to  Thaddeus 
Stevens’  idea  of  the  Southern  whites’  capacity  for  work.® 

Here  and  there  a  few  people  had  managed  to  salvage  a  remnant 
of  their  fortunes  in  cotton,  saving  the  Black  Belt  from  the  more 
acute  suffering  of  the  other  parts  of  the  South,  but  frequently 
this  money  was  spent  foolishly  for  luxuries  they  had  not  seen  in 
years.*  The  new  conditions  thnist  upon  the  planter  required  great 
amounts  of  capital  and  labor  to  begin  planting  again. 

The  great  suffering  for  food,  among  the  people  of  the  South  in 
these  years,  induced  the  government  and  Northern  organizations 
to  send  supplies  to  relieve  the  Southern  people  from  want.  The 
North  boasted  of  its  charity  to  its  fallen  brothers,  but  the  wealth 
taken  away  in  confiscated  property  and  questionable  taxes  was 
far  in  excess  of  the  relief  furnished  the  impoverished  Southerner. 

Thus  conditions  were  not  propitious  for  a  quick  economic 
recovery  of  the  Southern  planter.  To  many  of  the  Southern 
people  the  prospects  looked  so  dim  that  they  turned  their  backs 
on  the  South,  many  leaving  the  country  and  others  moving  to  the 
North.  No  less  than  twenty  thousand  settled  in  New  York  City 
in  the  year  following  the  war.'^  They  were  welcomed  by  the  New 
York  merchants,  on  the  grounds  that  this  influx  of  ^uthemers 
would  make  it  easier  to  recover  Southern  trade. 

The  planter  who  remained  at  home  could  not  begin  to  cultivate 
cotton,  rebuild  ^ns,  and  issue  rations  to  the  Negro  until  he  re¬ 
ceived  capital.  The  old  factors,  who  had  made  the  necessary  ad¬ 
vances  before  the  war,  had  gone  down  in  the  general  ruin.®  Their 

4.  Frances  B.  Leigh,  Ten  Years  on  a  Georgia  Plantation  (London,  1883), 

1-2. 

5.  DeBow's  Revieto,  XXXIII,  211. 

6.  Fleming,  Alabama,  277,  713. 

7.  DeBoto's  Revieto,  XXXII,  215. 

8.  Harper's  Weekly,  June  24,  1865,  p.  386. 
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places  were  rapidly  taken  by  persons  from  the  North  or  those 
using  Northern  capital.  The  Northern  merchants  noted  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  business  coming  from  the  South,  but  their 
terms  were  cash  or  cotton;  they  were  not  interested  in  extending 
credit.® 

DeB(yw*s  called  for  an  infusion  of  Northern  energy  and  enter¬ 
prise  as  well  as  for  Northern  capital.  The  South  needed  support 
not  only  for  cotton,  but  for  all  things.  Especially  were  they  search¬ 
ing  for  well-trained  artisans:  “A  competent  mechanic,— printer, 
bricklayer,  carpenter,  mason,  engineer,  weaver,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
baker,  blacksmith,  tinsmith,  or  miller— can  now  command  wages 
in  the  South  more  than  double  the  average  of  past  years. . . .  Gam¬ 
mon  day  laborers  are  not  wanted.  .  .  .  Every  railroad  bridge,  cul¬ 
vert,  and  station  at  the  South  requires  rebuilding  .  .  .  the  people 
stand  in  need  of  everything  which  skilled  labor  can  produce;  and 
have  the  means,  in  the  shape  of  cotton,  to  pay  for  what  they 
want.”'® 

Some  capital  was  obtained  from  Southerners  who  had  avoided 
the  war  and  remained  at  home  to  make  fortunes  in  speculating  and 
blockade-running.  There  were  a  few  planters  who  had  some  of 
their  fortunes  in  Europe,  and  this  money  began  to  return  at  the 
war’s  conclusion.  However,  the  amnesty  proclamation,  excluding 
persons  with  wealth  over  twenty  thousand  dollars,  halted  this  in¬ 
flux  of  capital,  as  the  planters  feared  that  the  money  might  be 
confiscated.  This  also  affected  the  wealthy  planters  as  their  lands 
might  be  seized  and  they  were  unable  to  sell  or  mortgage  them." 

Thus  the  opportunities  for  raising  capital  in  the  South  were 
practically  nil.  Lysander  Spooner,  a  Bostonian,  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  to  raise  necessary  capital  the  Southern  States  should  issue 
currency  based  on  the  value  of  their  lands.  Such  currency  could 
be  issued  equal  to  one-half  the  pre-war  value  of  these  lands,  pro¬ 
viding  more  than  enough  money  for  Southern  needs.  This  was 
viewed  by  most  as  a  utopian  scheme.'^ 

Thus  the  only  practical  solution  left  for  planters  was  to  sell 
what  cotton  they  had  been  able  to  save  and  borrow  the  remain¬ 
der.  It  was  noted  that  the  non-arrival  of  cotton  from  the  South 


9.  Ibid.,  September  9,  1865,  p.  566. 

10.  Ibid.,  September  16,  1865,  p.  579. 

11.  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine.  LIV,  51. 

12.  DeBove's  Rviexc,  XXXIII,  150. 
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was  due  to  a  shortage  of  capital,  yet  the  conservative  houses  of 
New  York  considered  that  sending  money  South  to  buy  cotton 
was  an  adventurous  operation,  much  like  blockade-running  or 
taking  stock  in  a  gold  mine.^* 

There  were  British  banks  with  unlimited  capital,  and  they 
agreed  to  extend  financial  aid  to  the  planter  providing  every  inch 
of  land  should  be  planted  in  cotton.  Not  one  shilling  would  they 
advance  for  ten  square  miles  of  com  or  for  the  finest  herd  of 
livestock.^*  It  was  imperative,  as  far  as  Northern  cotton  manu¬ 
facturers  were  concerned,  for  the  South  to  continue  growing  cot¬ 
ton,  in  order  to  furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  textile  mills  and 
to  provide  the  favorable  trade  balance  with  Europe  which  would 
bring  gold  to  the  merchants  and  the  treasury.^®  The  local  merchant 
getting  his  capital  from  the  North  insisted  on  full  production  of 
cotton;  its  price  was  high  and  it  was  easily  sold.  Also,  since  he  fur¬ 
nished  the  planter  mainly  with  corn  and  bacon,  both  of  which 
could  have  been  produced  on  the  plantation,  it  was  to  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  advantage  to  discourage  their  production.^® 

The  newly-established  national  banks  in  the  Southern  States 
were  using  their  entire  resources  to  promote  cotton  cultivation. 
Anyone  needing  a  sum  as  trifling  as  five  hundred  dollars,  for 
other  purposes,  found  it  necessary  to  send  North  for  it.  One 
sugar  planter  in  New  Orleans  complained  that  all  Northern  capital 
had  congregated  in  the  cotton  belt.^^ 

The  planters  desirous  of  getting  credit  were  not  only  hindered 
by  post-war  conditions,  but  also  by  the  enormous  indebtedness  to 
Northern  merchants— which  in  1865  was  four  hundred  and  eighty 
million  dollars,  including  interest.^®  There  were  some  Northern 
merchants  who  wanted  the  government  to  set  up  an  agency  to 
assist  them  in  collecting  these  debts,  but  the  New  York  Times 
remarked  that  this  was  hardly  a  function  of  the  government.'® 
The  abject  poverty  of  the  once  affluent  planter,  considered  with 
his  once  close  business  relations  with  the  Northern  merchants, 

13.  Harper's  Weekly,  June  24,  1865,  p.  386. 

14.  Harris  Dickson,  The  Story  of  King  Cotton  (New  York,  1937),  30. 

15.  DeBoto’s  Revieio,  XXXIX,  311;  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
III,  616. 

16.  M.  B.  Hammond,  The  Cotton  Industry  (New  York,  1897),  151. 

17.  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  A  Picture  of  the  Desolated  States  and  the  Work  of 
Reconstruction  (Hartford,  1868),  400. 

18.  Sen.  Rep.,  No.  41,  pt.  1,  42nd  Cong..  2nd  Sess.,  216. 

19.  Heto  York  Times,  July  1,  1865. 
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caused  many  merchants  to  scale  down  the  debts,  and  as  much 
as  seventy-five  per  cent  was  cut  off  of  many  of  these  pre-war 
obligations.  But  on  the  whole  the  Northern  merchant  got  more  of 
his  money  than  he  ever  expeaed.*®  The  merchants  and  planters 
of  the  South  asked  only  to  have  payment  deferred  until  they  had 
made  some  recovery.*' 

The  cheapness  of  Southern  lands  and  the  high  price  of  cotton 
interested  many  Northerners,  who  sought  the  ^uth  as  if  it  were 
Eldorado,  where  fortunes  were  made  over  night.  Few  had  any  ex¬ 
perience  but  practically  all  of  them  had  capital,  and  they  bought 
or  leased  plantations  while  the  planters  rushed  to  the  cities  to  be¬ 
come  brokers.**  Faced  with  depressed  land  values,  there  were 
many  planters  who  deplored  that  part  of  reconstruction  that  caused 
such  a  serious  decline  in  the  value  “of  rich  cotton  .  .  .  lands,  that 
loyal  men  might  come  in  and  get  them  for  a  trifle.”** 

The  South  was  filled  with  Northerners  looking  for  cotton 
lands,*^  seeking  business  for  Northern  commercial  houses,  and 
trying  to  collect  debts;  to  curry  favor  with  debtors  they  were 
outdoing  the  Southerner  in  praise  of  Southern  heroes  and  ideals.** 

Large  numbers  of  ex-Federal  and  ex-Confederate  officers  were 
engaged  together  in  cotton  planting,  and  nearly  all  the  cotton 
plantations  in  Florida  were  managed  by  such  people.  The  banks  of 
the  Mississippi  were  lined  with  plantations  purchased  or  leased 
by  Northern  men.*®  Thousands  of  Federal  soldiers  and  officers, 
seeing  the  opportunities  in  cotton  planting,  did  not  leave  at  all. 
The  Northerner,  with  his  energetic  ways,  was  expected  to  revolu¬ 
tionize  Southern  agricultural  methods,  but  he  failed  to  consider 
the  capacity  of  the  Negro  laborers.  It  had  been  easy  enough  to 
sit  in  a  comfortable  parlor  in  some  Northern  city  and  figure  huge 
profits  on  paper,  but  once  in  the  South  they  found  their  figuring 
was  all  wasted  effort.**  The  poor  weather  and  the  army  worm 
saw  these  profits  cut  to  nothing,  the  investment  gone,  and  the 

20.  JMd.,  September  16,  1866. 

21.  Ibid.,  July  12.  1866. 

22.  DeBow'a  Revievi,  XXXV,  362. 

23.  Land  We  Love,  VI,  427. 

24.  VevD  York  Times,  June  28.  1865. 

25.  Whltelaw  Reid,  After  the  War:  A  Southern  Tour  (Cincinnati,  1866), 
660. 

26.  “Tmman  Report”  in  Ben.  Ex.  Doe.,  No.  43,  39th  Cong.,  let  Seas. 

27.  O.  C.  Benham,  A  Tear  of  Wreck  (New  York,  1880),  jtassim. 
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amateur  planter  ruined.  Too  frequently  this  happened,  and  in¬ 
vestment  capital  became  very  wary  of  the  South. 

Those  Northerners  who  succeeded  in  their  cotton  growing  were 
the  ones  who  had  gone  into  partnership  with  Southern  planters. 
Many  of  them  became  so  imbued  with  Southern  ways,  even  taking 
up  Southern  politics,  that  a  periodical  remarked,  “The  spectacle 
of  those  Northern  men  whom  the  South  engulphed  and  com¬ 
pletely  assimilated  to  itself  has  been  put  too  frequent  and  pain¬ 
ful.”^*  This  was  due  in  part  to  the  government’s  policies  and 
interferences  with  the  South,  which  injured  the  Northerner  as 
much  as  the  Southerner.^  There  was  some  talk  of  setting  up  com¬ 
panies  to  raise  cotton,  but  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle 
felt  that  this  was  foolish,  as  there  were  plenty  of  individual  planters 
already  raising  it.®® 

J.  T.  Trowbridge  advised  all  settlers  to  acquire  land  far  back 
from  the  main  routes  of  travel,  unless  they  were  going  in  groups, 
purchasing  and  dividing  large  plantations  and  forming  their  own 
society  independent  of  hostile  natives.®^  An  editor  of  an  Alabama 
newspaper  wrote  sarcastically:  “  ‘Now,  let  Yankees  come  down 
here  and  buy  farms.  They  can  get  all  the  practical  information 
they  desire  from  the  negroes,  who  have  been  raised,  have  lived, 
and  had  their  being  in  the  cotton  fields.  Taking  advantage  of  this 
information,  and  exercising  his  natural  ingenuity  and  talents,  he 
could  reduce  the  expense  of  raising  cotton  at  least  one  half,  and 
raise  a  greater  number  of  pounds  to  the  acre.’  ”®^ 

The  white  man  coming  with  capital  to  assist  in  rebuilding  the 
South,  with  the  idea  of  making  it  his  home,  was  welcomed  by  the 
planter.  Less  civil  was  the  attitude  toward  the  political  adventurer 
and  “idle,  vagrant,  vagabond,  strong-mided  women  and  weak- 
minded  Yankee  clergy,  whom  we  often  meet  wandering  unem¬ 
ployed  about  the  country.  They  are  all  vile  incendiaries  and  malig- 
nants,  curiously  peering  into  our  affairs,  to  make  false  reports  of 
them,  and  inciting  the  negroes  to  insubordination  and  violence.”®® 

General  Gregg  suggested  that  the  best  way  for  a  man  from  the 
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North  to  invest  was  to  buy  up  the  land  and  break  it  into  small 
farms  to  be  rented  to  Negroes.**  The  continued  flow  of  North¬ 
erners  hunting  for  cotton  lands  soon  made  real  estate  prices  rise. 
Planters  around  Natchez  were  getting  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thous¬ 
and  dollars  a  year  rental  for  a  thousand  acres.  Plantation  owners 
would  mortgage  their  lands  heavily  and  promise  the  year’s  crop 
for  interest,  just  to  get  enough  money  to  continue  planting.*® 
The  planters  of  South  Carolina,  where  the  lands  were  rich,  were 
willing  to  pay  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  interest.  The  state  legis¬ 
lature  repealed  all  laws  regulating  interest,  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  planters  who  were  trying  to  obtain  loans. 

The  best  class  of  Northern  speculators— and  most  of  them 
could  be  placed  in  that  category  because  of  their  planting  efforts— 
found  themselves  ruined,  and  returned  to  the  North.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  least  desirable  remained  to  enter  politics  in  the  new 
reconstruction  governments  which  were  proving  very  profitable 
for  the  unscrupulous.  Relations  between  ^uthemers  and  North¬ 
erners  went  from  bad  to  worse  as  the  country  was  rapidly  filled 
by  speculators  and  former  soldiers.  These  men  had  no  regard 
for  Southern  feelings  and  tried  to  break  into  planter  society; 
finding  themselves  rebuffed,  these  few  Northern  ruffians  became 
prolific  writers  who  exaggerated  the  tales  of  their  ill  treatment 
in  the  South.  For  political  purposes  the  Northern  press  amplified 
these  stories  still  more.*® 

After  the  serious  crop  failures  of  1867,  a  factor  wrote  that 
almost  everybody  was  ruined— planters,  factors  and  merchants. 
Failures  had  been  so  serious  in  the  post-war  years  that  many  sug¬ 
gested  giving  up  the  attempt  to  grow  cotton  altogether.*^  The 
large  number  or  failures  among  planters  had  caused  credit  to  be 
almost  impossible  to  obtain,  as  many  business  houses  had  gone 
down  with  them.  The  planter  and  the  factor  were  both  impov¬ 
erished,  and  the  planter  was  forced  to  take  up  grain  culture.  The 
younger  planters  could  see  the  necessity  of  growing  their  food, 
and  not  buying  from  outside.**  In  this  way  they  could  save  freights 
and  commissions,  and  less  acreage  in  cotton  would  mean  higher 
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prices.  Many  not  only  supplied  their  own  needs  but  were  able  to 
furnish  meat  to  local  towns.’* 

The  South  was  utterly  prostrate  in  1867,  yet  the  reconstruction 
acts  were  of  such  character  to  keep  the  section  in  turmoil  and 
prevent  further  investment  of  Northern  capital.  The  old  system 
of  extending  credit  from  leading  Southern  cities  was  replaced 
after  these  failures.  Jewish  merchants,  who  set  up  little  stores 
near  the  plantations,  replaced  the  former  factors,  becoming  the 
middle  men  between  the  planter  and  market.*® 

The  system  forced  on  the  planters  by  the  merchants  in  the  post¬ 
war  years  had  prevented  him  from  raising  necessary  food  supplies 
and  thus  placed  him  in  a  desperate  position  in  1867-1868.*^  Many 
of  the  planters  were  entirely  bankrupt,  but  their  large  estates 
were  not  broken  up,  merely  changing  hands.  Many,  also,  were 
forced  by  conditions  to  compromise  with  the  carpetbagger  and 
accept  him  as  a  partner. 

It  was  advised  by  some  that  the  planter  threaten  to  stop  cotton 
production,  thus  forcing  the  North  to  assist  the  section.  They 
were  urged  to  take  up  Northern  methods  of  farming  activities. 
“Do  this,  and  the  everlasting  Yankee  will  stand  confounded;  for, 
if  you  pursue  the  same  course  he  does,  you  will  have  no  wants  for 
him  to  supply;  and  the  citizens  of  Lowell  and  other  manufacturing 
towns  will  soon  find  their  spacious  factories  to  be  habitations  for 
bats  and  owls,  if  they  depend  on  us  for  our  cotton  to  keep  them 

up.”*2 

Planters  were  in  such  need  of  capital  that  Harper's  suggested 
that  they  be  extended  credit  by  the  government,  and  commented 
that  such  action  would  not  be  without  precedent.*’  The  great 
fluctuations  in  cotton  prices,  and  the  unreliable  information  in¬ 
formation  as  to  size  of  crops,  lost  many  planters  the  advantage 
of  high  prices.  The  National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers 
and  Planters  was  formed  about  this  time  to  assure  both  of  correct 
crop  information  and  to  prevent  future  losses.**  The  failures  and 
lack  of  crop  information  sent  large  profits  to  speculators.  This 
cost  the  planter  no  less  than  two  hundred  million  dollars  in  the 
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post-war  period.  Banking  capital  grew  so  scarce  that  business  in 
cotton  had  to  be  carried  on  through  credits  in  New  York.*® 

The  capitalists  of  the  North  were  assured  that  any  loans  they 
made  would  be  safe  in  the  South,  as  the  valuable  lands  were  worth 
several  times  the  amount  of  the  loans  asked.  Without  capital  the 
planter  would  not  be  able  to  grow  cotton  and  thus  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  buy  in  the  North.  By  lending  money  at  high  rates  of 
interest,  the  North  was  making  great  profits  and  building  up  its 
markets.*®  But  in  spite  of  the  tempting  offers,  agricultural  credit 
seemed  doomed  in  1868. 

However,  hope  had  not,  during  these  depressing  times,  been 
lost;  Harper^s  urged  “give  the  planters  encouragement  and  the 
negroes  ambition  to  excel,  and  the  South  will  again  become  the 
mistress  of  the  world’s  markets.  The  cotton  interest  is  no  more 
destined  to  languish  long  than  government  bonds  are  to  be  used 
for  waste  paper.”*’ 

In  1869  a  large  cotton  crop  went  far  toward  restoring  the 
Southern  planter.  O)tton  had  again  gained  its  former  prominence, 
as  its  value  was  equal  to  the  pre-war  average.  As  cotton  prices 
continued  to  rise  the  planter  was  able  to  pay  for  the  losses  of  the 
years  preceding,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  increased  volume 
of  business  for  the  Northern  merchant.**  Harpefs  announced  in 
1869  that  an  enormous  sum  would  be  divided  among  the  cotton 
planters  without  the  disadvantage  of  using  it  largely  for  food. 
The  universal  growth  of  com  and  wheat  in  the  Southern  States 
accounted  for  this.  The  cotton  situation  had  been  carefully 
weighed  by  the  planters,  and  they  acted  with  uncommon  firmness 
in  dealing  out  their  crops.  Harper^s  commented  that  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished  without  extensive  com¬ 
binations.  This  was  reflected  in  high  prices  for  raw  cotton,  forcing 
many  Northern  mills  to  close.*® 

In  1870,  cotton  prices  were  again  declining.  The  great  fluctu¬ 
ations  of  the  greenback  led  Northern  merchants  and  Southern 
planters  to  combine  and  demand  a  return  to  specie  payments,  as 
they  were  desirous  of  obtaining  a  sound  basis  for  their  cotton 
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transactions.®®  Though  often  dethroned  and  disowned  in  conver¬ 
sation  and  public  print,  cotton  was  still  the  hub  around  which  the 
South  revolved.®^ 

The  panic  of  1873  had  little  effect  on  the  Southern  cotton 
planter;  there  were  few  institutions  in  the  South  subject  to  panic, 
the  only  effect  being  to  make  agricultural  credit  more  difficult 
to  secure.  This  was  complicated  by  the  suggestion  that  North 
Carolina  was  considering  the  repudiation  of  its  debts  of  the  re¬ 
construction  era,  and  the  South  was  warned  that  such  a  policy 
would  completely  ruin  Southern  credit  in  the  North  and  Europe.®^ 

The  Southern  planter  began  to  join  the  Granger  movement, 
remembering  the  old  adage  that  the  Lord  helps  him  who  helps 
himself.  The  farmers  had  long  been  demanding  some  stronger 
organization  than  the  old  agricultural  societies,  and  by  1875  the 
former  seceded  states  had  some  210,000  members.  They  promoted 
many  changes  in  the  agricultural  methods  of  the  South,  and  in¬ 
troduced  cooperatives  which  saved  money  for  farmers.  Southern 
merchants,  who  were  losing  money  from  the  Grangers’  opera¬ 
tions,  attacked  it  as  a  Yankee  institution.  This  organization,  for  a 
time  of  great  assistance  to  the  planter,  vanished  in  a  few  years.®® 

It  was  noted  in  1875  that  the  planters  were  asking  for  less  credit 
and  were  able  to  pay  up  their  old  debts,  with  enough  capital 
left  over  to  start  the  following  year’s  planting.  This  was  reflected 
in  a  decline  in  interest  rates  to  seven  or  ten  per  cent.®*  By  1876 
the  cotton  production  had  again  reached  the  volume  of  the  pre¬ 
war  crops,  and  the  planter  was  once  again  on  the  way  to  recovery. 
The  years  1865-1876  saw  many  changes  in  the  cultivation  of  cot¬ 
ton,  but  its  recovery  as  the  chief  Southern  product  was  assured. 

Labor  and  immigration  were  also  involved  in  cotton  cultivation 
in  the  years  from  1865  to  1876.  Labor  in  1865  was  completely 
demoralized,  and  the  planter  attempting  to  return  to  cotton  plant¬ 
ing  was  met  with  interference  from  the  Freedmen’s  Bureau,  the 
army,  and  from  Northern  political  agitators.  The  freedmen  flocked 
away  from  the  cotton  fields  at  their  first  opportunity.®®  The 
Bureau  sent  Negro  orphans,  or  children  deserted  by  their  parents, 
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to  Northern  cities,  where  they  could  be  cared  for.®®  The  influx  of 
cheap  Negro  workers  into  the  Nonhem  labor  market  was  met 
with  considerable  hostilty  among  Northern  laborers.®^  This  vol¬ 
untary  exodus  soon  came  to  an  end,  although  considerable  num¬ 
bers  were  still  carried  North  under  labor  contracts. 

The  freedmen  congregated  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  South 
and  constituted  a  serious  problem  to  the  Bureau.  It  was  almost 
impossible  to  feed  and  shelter  these  refugees,  and  in  the  meantime 
they  were  desperately  needed  on  the  cotton  plantations.  The  Bu¬ 
reau  solved  this  problem  by  offering  free  transportation  for  the 
freedman  to  the  plantation.®* 

The  planters  complained  that  as  long  as  the  government  con¬ 
tinued  to  feed  the  Negro  he  would  never  go  back  to  the  cotton 
field.  General  Halleck  ordered  the  Negroes  to  look  for  work, 
and  promised  that  minors  were  to  be  included  in  an  apprentice 
system  and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  planter.®*  The  Negro, 
seeing  that  the  Northern  men  were  not  going  to  take  care  of  him, 
had  to  return  to  the  plantation  or  starve. 

The  repudiation  of  the  Confederate  debt  destroyed  the  planter’s 
resources;  had  he  been  able  to  pay  promptly  it  would  have  been 
possible  for  him  to  get  workers.  Many  rejoiced  that  it  would  be 
less  expensive  to  hire  the  Negro  under  the  free  system  than  it 
had  under  slavery.  DeBow's  estimated  that  as  a  slave  the  Negro 
had  cost  $165  annually  to  maintain,  while  the  cost  of  wages  and 
keep  as  a  free  man  was  only  $140.®® 

The  planter,  returning  to  his  plantation  after  the  war,  often 
found  the  Negroes  cultivating  cotton  and  com,  and  the  local 
Bureau  agent  would  agitate  them  by  insisting  that  the  planter 
would  claim  half  of  these  crops.®'  The  inability  of  the  planter 
to  get  reliable  labor  forced  the  growth  of  cotton  into  districts  of 
greater  white  population,  resulting  in  the  slow  breakup  of  the  plan¬ 
tations  in  small  tenant  farms.  The  Black  Belt  never  recovered  its 
primacy  in  cotton  growing  during  the  Reconstmetion  era.®* 

Additional  difficulty  was  caused  by  the  introduction,  by  the 
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Freedmen’s  Bureau,  of  the  contract  system  for  Negroes.  Rumors 
were  spread  that  any  Negro  signing  a  contract  would  be  branded 
and  made  a  slave  again,  a  fallacy  which  made  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  planter  to  get  laborers.®*  The  Bureau  exerted  pressure  on 
the  Negro  to  return  to  work,  explaining  that  the  rumors  were 
false.  However,  the  planters,  impoverished  by  the  war,  could  not 
keep  contracts  upon  which  the  Bureau  insisted.  The  labor  short¬ 
ages  was  so  serious  that  they  were  forced  to  offer  exorbitant  wages 
which  they  could  not  possibly  pay.*® 

The  Bureau  became  a  vast  intelligence  office  supplying  planters 
all  over  the  South  with  information  as  to  sources  of  labor.  In  this 
way  thousands  of  Negroes  were  drained  out  of  the  older  South¬ 
ern  States.  General  Tillson,  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau  in  Georgia,  sent  many  Negroes  out  of  the  state 
in  an  attempt  to  coerce  the  planters  into  paying  higher  wages.*® 
In  1866  Harpefs  urged  that  the  Negro  be  allotted  portions  of 
the  public  lands;  thus  the  planters,  seeing  their  labor  vanishing, 
would  be  forced  to  pay  higher  wages.  Two  years  later,  however, 
the  same  weekly  called  for  an  end  to  the  disorganization  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  labor,  so  that  cotton  cultivation,  so  important  to 
national  prosperi^,  could  be  resumed.** 

The  problem  of  labor-stealing  became  so  serious  that  the  Bureau 
was  forced  to  place  high  fines  on  planters  trying  to  get  Negroes 
to  break  contracts.  The  Southern  States,  as  a  last  resort,  passed 
the  Black  Codes  to  regulate  labor.  These  Black  Codes,  including 
apprentice  laws,  were  attacked  as  another  means  to  retain  slav- 
ary.*’  Yet  General  Halleck  had  proposed  the  same  remedy  a  short 
time  before. 

The  Southern  planter  found  that  many  Negroes  were  waiting 
for  Northerners  to  come  down  and  hire  them.**  With  the  claim 
of  having  freed  them,  and  through  the  assistance  of  the  Freed- 
men’s  Bureau,  the  Northern  amateur  planter  was  at  an  advantage 
in  securing  Negroes  for  his  plantation;  but  when  he  tried  to 
enforce  Northern  methods  on  them  he  was  showered  with  abuse, 
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the  Negroes  accusing  him  of  worse  and  more  oppressive  methods 
than  they  had  had  to  bear  under  slavery.®* 

Many  Northern  adventurers  came  with  the  object  of  making 
a  fortune,  then  leaving  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished.  They 
treated  the  Negro  unfairly,  abusing  him  at  every  opportunity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Northerner  came  with  good  intentions, 
the  Negro  proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  him.'^®  The  Northern 
planter  expeaed  the  Negro  to  be  equal  to  labor  in  the  North,  and 
with  this  expectation  offered  exorbitant  wages  and  overstocked 
their  lands  with  machinery.  Here  most  of  the  experimental  planters 
met  their  Waterloo.  Northern  men,  trying  to  revive  the  culture 
of  the  famous  sea  island  cotton,  found  that  army  control  had  com¬ 
pletely  demoralized  the  Negroes  on  the  islands,  and  they  invested 
the  better  part  of  their  fortunes  in  these  plantations  to  no  avail,^^ 
becoming  exasperated  with  the  Negroes  who  complained  that  they 
were  free  and  should  not  have  to  work  so  hard,  ^me  of  the  men 
who  failed  in  the  development  of  plantations  took  work  with 
Southern  planters,  but  bitterly  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  Negroes.’* 

The  planter,  after  all  these  difficulties,  would  at  last  get  his 
contracts  signed  and  approved;  but  just  as  he  was  ready  to  go  to 
work  on  the  cotton  plantations  the  Northern  political  agitator 
would  appear.  The  Negro  was  ever  being  called  to  political  meet¬ 
ings  by  the  carpetbag  politicians,  and  would  desert  the  fields  when 
they  were  most  needed.  Threats  and  promises  were  used  by  these 
political  freebooters  to  draw  the  Negro  away  from  the  plantation. 
This  interference  grew  so  serious  that  General  Meade  issued  an 
official  order  against  political  agitators.’*  It  was  considered  a  serious 
misfortune  to  own  a  plantation  near  a  town,  as  it  was  easier  for 
demagogues  to  reach  the  Negro.’* 

A  North  Carolina  planter,  unable  to  get  labor,  divided  his  lands 
into  small  farms,  built  houses  and  went  to  New  York  where  he 
engaged  ten  families  to  occupy  and  farm  his  plantation.  He  gave 
them  twenty-acre  farms,  they  worked  his  land  four  days  per 
week  and  their  own  the  remainder,  thus  paying  for  their  own  land 
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by  working  the  owners.  Not  only  was  this  an  advantage  to  the 
planter,  but  it  was  helpful  for  the  South.’® 

DeB(yw*s  Revie*w  commented  that  the  labor  situation  became 
so  bad  that  neither  Northern  capital  and  energy  nor  Southern 
skill  and  experience  could  overcome  its  complete  breakdown.’® 
As  time  passed,  the  Negro  was  forced  to  return  to  the  cotton 
fields  and  go  to  work.  But  this  did  not  occur  before  it  was  real¬ 
ized  that  “the  white  man  can  work  and  work  successfully  in  the 
open  fields,  beneath  the  burning  sun,  and  accomplish  feats  of 
industry  surpassing  anything  in  the  history  of  negro  slavery. . . 

The  importation  of  immigrants  was,  for  some  time,  held  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all  labor  problems.  The  South  was  assured  that 
as  soon  as  its  governments  were  restored  it  would  be  the  recip¬ 
ient  of  a  great  flood  of  immigrants.’®  It  was  claimed  that  these 
thrifty  workers  would  double  the  cotton  crop  in  no  time,  to  which 
DeBoiv^s  Review  dryly  replied  that  when  this  occurred  cotton 
would  not  be  worth  its  weight  in  paper.’® 

The  immigration  fever  caught  on  in  the  South,  and  many  of 
the  states  set  up  special  departments  to  advertise  the  South  in 
Europe  and  in  Northern  ports  where  immigrants  landed.  The 
Southern  planter,  over-enthusiastic  at  this  possible  solution  to  the 
labor  problem,  was  cautioned  that  while  immigration  was  needed 
and  should  be  encouraged,  it  was  also  important  to  keep  a  homo¬ 
geneous  population.  Some  of  the  immigrants  steered  into  the  South 
found  native  white  and  Negro  laborers  hostile  and  insistent  that 
the  foreigners  were  showing  a  dangerous  example  by  working 
so  hard.  The  Negro  legislators  of  South  Carolina  let  it  be  known 
in  no  uncertain  terms  that  they  had  no  intention  of  letting  the 
race  be  forced  out  by  immigrants.®®  The  Southern  attempt  to  en¬ 
courage  European  immigration  was  a  failure.  Northern  newspapers 
and  agents  doing  all  they  could  to  discourage  immigrants  from  set¬ 
tling  in  the  South.®’  Furthermore,  many  immigrant  companies 
were  set  up  with  the  intention  of  defrauding  the  ^uthem  planter; 
they  would  accept  advanced  contracts  to  deliver  to  groups  of 

75.  DeBow'$  Review,  XXXIV,  478. 

76.  Ibid.,  XXXV,  35,  573. 

77.  Ibid.,  XXXIII,  33,  285. 

78.  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  I,  498,  675. 

79.  DeBow's  Review,  XXXIII,  503. 

80.  J.  S.  Pike,  The  Prostrate  State  (Reprint  edition.  New  York,  1935),  55. 

81.  DeBow's  Review,  XXXVI,  211;  XXXIV,  627. 
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non-existent  immigrants.®*  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  were  brought 
to  some  Georgia  plantations:  while  the  Irish  got  along  well  the 
Englishmen  proved  a  disturbing  influence  among  the  Negroes.®* 
The  planter  was  soon  aware  that  his  hopes  for  getting  laborers 
from  Europe  were  fruitless,  and  he  turned  to  the  plan  of  securing 
coolies  for  the  plantations.®^  This  was  opposed  in  the  North  as  a 
proposal  to  establish  a  new  type  of  slavery.®* 

The  fear  in  the  North  was  that  a  great  immigration  of  Chinese 
would  swing  the  political  control  of  the  cotton  states  back  to  the 
planter,  and  this  led  Northerners  to  attack  this  source  of  labor. 
Congress  immediately  passed  a  new  naturalization  law  excluding 
the  coolie  from  citizenship.®®  The  suggested  coolie  importation 
never  occurred,  except  in  small  amounts,  and  the  South  remained 
primarily  an  Anglo-Saxon  section. 


82.  Fleming,  Alabama,  719. 

83.  Leigh,  Georgia  Plantation,  127,  204-206. 

84.  DeBow’s  Review,  XXXIII.  215. 

85.  Harper's  Weekly,  September  11,  1869,  p.  579;  April  23,  1870,  p.  258. 

86.  Coulter,  Reconstruction,  106. 


Nancy  Hsrt,  Georgia  Heroine  of  the 
Revolution:  The  Story  of  the  Growth 
of  A  Tradition 

By  E.  Merton  Coulter* 

The  origin  and  growth  of  the  Nancy  Hart  tradition  make  a  fas¬ 
cinating  story— in  fact  as  absorbing  and  intriguing  as  are  the  tales 
about  Nancy  Hart,  herself.  Legends,  traditions,  and  myths  in  the 
course  of  time  work  themselves  into  the  folklore  of  a  people  and 
ultimately  it  becomes  difficult  to  separate  fact  from  fancy.  But 
there  is  always  a  grain  of  truth  somewhere  in  the  background, 
which  takes  root  and  flourishes. 

Nancy  Hart  was  not  a  myth;  there  was  a  Nancy  Hart.  A  few 
facts  can  definitely  be  established  about  her.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Ann  Morgan,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Rebecca  Alexander 
Morgan,  who  once  lived  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania;  but  like 
many  other  families  in  that  region  the  Morgans  moved  to  North 
Carolina,  and  it  is  not  clear  whether  she  was  bom  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  in  North  Carolina.  Her  birthday  was  probably  in  1735. 
Her  given  name  has  been  variously  written,  Ann,  Anne  or  more 
frequently  Nancy,  a  familiar  deviation  for  Ann  and  she  became 
famous  in  tradition  as  Aunt  Nancy.  According  to  her  descendants, 
Thomas  Morgan  had  a  brother  James,  who  was  the  father  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Daniel  Morgan  of  Revolutionary  War  fame,  and  a  sister 
Sarah  Morgan  who  married  Squire  Boone  and  became  the  mother 
of  Daniel  Boone.  It  was  a  family  tradition  that  Nancy  was  bora 
the  same  year  “her  cousin”  Daniel  Boone  was— 1735.  There  is  no 
documentary  proof  of  any  relationship  of  Ann  Morgan’s  family 
to  the  Daniel  Boones  or  to  the  Revolutionary  General.' 

•Professor  of  History  In  the  University  of  Georpla.  This  article  originally 
appeared  in  The  Oeorffia  Revieto,  VIII.  3,  4  (Fall.  Winter,  1954).  With  some 
alight  rearrangement  and  with  documentation,  it  is  here  reprinted  with  the 
permission  of  Dr.  John  O.  Eidson,  the  editor  of  that  publication. 

1.  For  the  fragmientary  family  history  of  Benjamin  Hart  and  Nancy  Mor¬ 
gan  Hart,  see  George  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia:  Containing 
the  most  Interesting  Facts.  Traditions,  Biographical  Sketches,  Anecdotes, 
etc.  Relating  to  its  History  and  Antiquities,  from  its  First  Settlement  to  the 
Present  Time.  Compiled  from  Original  Records  and  Official  Documents. 
Illustrated  by  Nearly  One  Hundred  Engravings  of  Public  Buildings,  Relics 
of  Antiquity,  Historic  Localities,  Natural  Scenery,  Portraits  of  Distinguished 
Men,  etc.,  etc.  (New  York,  1854),  441;  Lucian  L.  Knight,  comp,,  Georgia's 
Roster  of  the  Revolution.  Containing  a  List  of  the  State's  Defenders;  Of  fir 
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Nancy  married  Benjamin  Hart,  another  North  Carolinian,  who 
was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Virginia  in  1730.  The  Harts,  if 
not  a  family  of  consequence  then,  were  to  become  so.  Benjamin’s 

cer*  and  Men;  Soldiers  and  Sailors;  Partisans  and  Regulars;  Whether  En¬ 
listed  from  Georgia  or  Settled  in  Georgia  after  the  Close  of  Hostilities  (At¬ 
lanta.  1920),  355,  383,  417;  Mrs.  Howard  H.  McCall,  comp..  Roster  of  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Soldiers  in  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1941),  11,  84-85. 

For  a  contemporary  reference  to  Benjamin  Hart,  see  Allen  D.  Chandler, 
ed..  The  Revolutionary  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (1908),  II,  292.  For 
the  Hart  family  tradition  relating  to  the  Morgans,  see  a  typed  manuscript 
by  Nannie  E.  Floyd,  a  descendant  of  Nancy  Hart,  in  the  Henderson  Public 
Library.  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Efforts  have  been  made  “without  any  appreciable  results"  to  establish  the 
ancestry  of  Sarah  Morgan,  who  married  Squire  Boone  and  became  the  mother 
of  Daniel  Boone.  Her  father  was  Edward  Morgan  of  Gwynedd,  Pennsylvania 
and  her  brothers  and  sisters  were:  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Daniel,  John,  Joseph, 
and  Wililam.  There  are  no  known  facts  to  connect  her  family  with  any  other 
Morgan  family.  As  for  one  of  her  brothers  being  the  father  of  General  Daniel 
Morgan,  she  had  no  brother  named  James,  and  furthermore  the  name  of 
Daniel  Morgan’s  father  is  unknown.  Daniel  Morgan  never  mentioned  his 
parents  or  family  to  his  friends  or  acquaintances.  It  would,  indeed,  be  sur¬ 
prising  and  surpassingly  interesting  if  the  Revolutionary  general  Daniel 
Morgan,  the  pioneer  Daniel  Boone,  and  the  Revolutionary  heroine  Nancy 
Hart  were  all  first  cousins;  but  Hazel  Atterbury  Spraker  said  of  the  first 
two  “we  have  found  no  adequate  proof  of  this  connection,”  and  it  may  be 
added  that  proof  of  the  third  connection  is  equally  inadequate.  For  the  in¬ 
formation  given  above  see  pages  542-44  (and  for  the  quotations,  pages  542 
and  544  respectively),  in  Hazel  Atterbury  Spraker,  The  Boone  Family.  A 
Genealogical  History  of  the  Descendants  of  George  and  Mary  Boone.  Who 
Came  to  America  in  1717.  Containing  many  Unpublished  Bits  of  Early  Ken¬ 
tucky  History.  Also  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Daniel  Boone,  the  Pioneer,  by 
one  of  his  Descendants  (Rutland,  Vt.,  1922).  For  information  on  Daniel  Mor¬ 
gan,  see  James  Graham,  The  Life  of  General  Daniel  Morgan,  of  the  Virginia 
Line  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  with  Portions  of  his  Correspondence ; 
comp,  from  Authentic  Sources  (New  York.  1856). 

Daniel  Morgan  has  always  been  an  elusive  person  as  far  as  his  ancestry 
and  kinship  are  concerned.  According  to  the  National  Encyclopaedia  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Biography  .  .  .  (New  York,  1898),  I,  84.  “He  was  of  Welsh  extraction, 
but  further  than  that,  the  facts  in  connection  with  his  ancestry  are  unknown. 
He  always  manifested  extreme  reticence  in  regard  to  his  origin  and  early 
life  .  .  .  .”  And  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography  .  .  .  (New 
York,  1900),  IV,  396  said,  “He  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  but  little  or  nothing 
is  known  of  his  parents  or  of  his  own  childhood.”  Nothing  is  given  of  his 
parentage  or  kinship  in  an  obituary  of  him  which  appear  in  the  Virginia 
Gazette  and  General  Advertiser.  July  17,  1802. 

There  is  recorded  in  the  Chatham  County  Courthouse,  Georgia,  Office  of 
the  Ordinary,  Will  Book  B,  pp.  65-67,  the  will  of  a  Thomas  Morgan,  made 
April  17,  1778,  which  has  been  cited  by  some  Nancy  Hart  genealogists  as  an 
argument  that  Thomas,  James,  and  Sarah  Morgan  were  children  of  James 
Morgan;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  could  have  any  validity,  as  the 
will  mentions  only  the  names  of  Thomas’s  wife  Elizabeth,  and  his  three 
children  William,  Thomas,  and  Ann.  This  last-named  child  is  listed  “Ann 
Morgan” — though  if  this  Ann  had  been  Nancy  Hart,  it  is  strange  that  she 
should  be  called  Ann  Morgan,  though  she  would  have  been  Nancy  Hart  for 
the  past  quarter  century.  Further  proof  that  this  Thomas  Morgan  could  not 
have  been  the  father  of  Nancy  Hart  is  the  fact  that  Nancy  Hart’s  father 
married  a  lady  named  Rebecca,  not  the  Elizabeth  mentioned  in  this  will.  It 
has  also  been  stated  by  the  genealogists  that  this  will  mentions  in  addition 
to  Ann,  these  children,  John,  Thomas,  Luke,  Lemuel,  and  Sarah.  All  of  this 
is  in  error,  except  that  of  these,  only  Thomas  and  Ann  are  mentioned. 
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brother  Thomas  moved  to  Kentucky,  where  his  daughter  Lucretia 
married  Henry  Qay.  A  niece  of  these  Hart  brothers  married  a 
young  North  Carolina  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Jesse  Benton  and 
to  them  was  born  a  son  TTiomas  Hart  Benton,  whose  mark  in 
American  politics  has  long  resisted  the  corroding  effects  of  time. 
Thus,  Nancy  was  “not  a  nobody”  when  it  came  to  having  such  a 
distinguished  nephew  as  Henry  Clay  and  grandnephew  as  Thomas 
Hart  Benton. 

The  Benjamin  Harts  were  a  prolific  couple  as  was  proved  by 
the  birth  to  them  of  eight  children.  Their  many  descendants  down 
to  the  present  generation  claim  with  pride  their  blood  line  back 
to  the  heroic  matriarch  Nancy.  It  is  supposed  that  sometime  before 
the  Revolution  Nancy  and  Benjamin  moved  to  Edgefield  District, 
South  Carolina,  and  again  it  is  a  supposition  that  they  moved  on 
to  Georgia  about  1771.  Certainly  they  moved  to  the  Broad  River 
country  of  Georgia  and  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river  in 
Wilkes  County  sometime  before  the  war  broke  out;  but  when 
Elbert  County  was  cut  out  of  Wilkes  in  1790,  the  Hart  home¬ 
stead  fell  within  this  new  county.  It  was  in  the  Broad  River  coun¬ 
try  during  the  Revolution  that  the  legendary  exploits  of  her  val¬ 
orous  patriotism  took  place. 

Legend  has  been  unkind  to  Benjamin.  It  has  made  him  an  outlyer 
in  the  canebrakes  of  the  Broad  to  escape  the  marauding  Tories; 
he  was  called  by  Nancy  “a  poor  stick,”  and  she,  like  the  “wife 
of  Bath,”  held  over  her  tongue-scourged  husband, 

“The  reins  of  absolute  command. 

With  all  the  government  of  house  and  land. 

And  empire  o’er  his  tongue,  and  o’er  his  hand.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  seems  that  Benjamin  was  not  a  coward  at 
all,  but  was  a  lieutenant  of  Georgia  militia,  and  at  least  merited 
the  gift  voted  in  1781  by  the  Georgia  Executive  Council,  of 
twenty  bushels  of  com  for  the  relief  of  his  family. 

Some  years  after  the  Revolution  the  Harts  moved  away  from 
their  Broad  River  homestead  and  went  in  about  as  many  directions 
as  the  imagination  of  those  who  were  in  later  years  to  become 

For  the  Hart-Benton  connection,  see  William  N.  Chambers,  “As  the  Twig 
Is  Bent:  The  Family  and  the  North  Carolina  Years  of  Thomas  Hart  Benton, 
1752-1801,”  In  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  XXVI  (1949),  385-416. 
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interested,  could  devise.^  Apparently  at  the  time  when  they  left, 
few  if  any  people  knew  where  they  had  gone  or  cared,  for  in  the 
case  of  every  frontier  family,  sufficient  unto  the  day  and  to  them¬ 
selves  alone  were  their  own  cares  and  troubles.  According  to 
lovable  and  garrulous  old  George  R.  Gilmer,  who  grew  up  in 
the  Nancy  Hart  neighborhood  and  wrote  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury  after  the  Harts  had  gone,  “When  civilization  began  to  extend 
its  gentle  influence  over  the  frontier  people  of  upper  Georgia, 
Nancy  Hart  left  her  accustomed  haunts  for  the  West.”  He  had 
her  settled  for  a  time  in  the  Tombigbee  country  of  Alabama, 
but  a  great  flood  on  the  river  drenched  her  property,  and  the 
strange  ways  of  her  annoying  French  and  Spanish  neighbors  in¬ 
duced  her  to  return  to  her  old  homestead  in  Georgia;  but  finding 
it  occupied  by  others,  she  settled  in  Edgefield,  South  Carolina, 
where  it  seems  she  had  lived  before  coming  to  Georgia.  Here  for 
the  first  time  in  her  life  she  became  exposed  to  a  religious  atmos¬ 
phere,  generated  by  a  Methodist  Society.  Suspicious  of  what 
was  going  on  behind  closed  doors,  one  day  she  broke  down  the 
doors  to  one  of  their  class  meetings,  stalked  in,  got  religion,  “be¬ 
came  a  shouting  Christian,  fought  the  Devil  as  manfully  as  she 
had  fought  the  Tories,  and  died  in  good  fellowship  with  the 
saints  on  earth,  with  bright  hopes  of  being  admitted  into  com¬ 
munion  with  those  in  heaven.”*  This  was  Gilmer’s  story. 

But  there  is  no  truth  in  Gilmer’s  narrative.  The  Harts,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  instead  of  following  the  frontier,  moved  to  the 
old  coastal  settlement  of  Brunswick,  in  Georgia.  There  Benjamin 
became  an  important  citizen,  acquiring  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the 
town  and  its  environs,  and  listing  for  taxation  in  1794  fifteen  slaves, 
next  to  the  largest  number  in  the  county.  Two  years  later  he 

2.  The  time  was  probably  1791,  for  on  January  12,  1791  the  Harts  sold  to 
Humphrey  Tomkins  for  100  pounds  sterling  200  acres  of  land  in  Wilkes 
County  on  Goose  Creek.  Deed  Record  II,  p.  39,  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Wilkes 
Courthouse,  Washington.  Georgia.  The  previous  month  (December  10,  1790) 
they  had  conveyed  to  Francis  Klrty  of  Virginia  for  500  pounds  sterling  450 
acres  of  land  “butting  and  bounding  Southwardly  by  Broad  River  East  by 
McGehee  &  Blakes  North  by  Cannons  &  Westwardly  by  Clarks  Land  .  .  .  .” 
Deed  Record  HH.  pp.  308-309,  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Wilkes  County  Courthouse, 
Washington,  Georgia.  These  land  transactions  were  undoubtedly  preparatory 
to  the  Harts  leaving  the  Broad  River  community,  and  probably  represented 
all  the  land  holdings  they  had. 

3.  [George  R.  Gilmer,]  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  First  Settlers  of  Upper 
Georgia,  of  the  Cherokees,  and  the  Author  (New  York,  1855),  114.  This  work 
is  generally  cited  under  the  binder’s  title,  Georgians. 
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was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  the  next  year  a  justice  of  the  inferior 
court.  In  1796  he  was  a  member  of  the  grand  jury  which  con¬ 
gratulated  the  new  superior  court  judge  on  his  appointment  and 
took  occasion  to  complain  about  the  amazing  land  speculations 
then  going  on  in  which  “more  than  the  whole  county  hath  been 
laid  on  paper,  and  grants  obtained,  without  a  chain  being  stretched 
agreeable  to  law.”*  But  the  spell  of  the  frontier  was  undoubtedly 
gripping  the  Harts,  for  Benjamin  advertised  in  the  Columbian 
Museum  <b-  Savannah  Advertiser ^  for  November  27,  1801,  that 
he  was  offering  fifty  acres  of  land  for  sale  as  he  “intends  to  leave 
this  county  as  soon  as  possible.”  Death  overtook  Benjamin  before 
the  sale  was  made,  for  in  the  Glynn  County  Courthouse,  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk,  is  a  document  dated  January  4,  1802  relating 
to  the  Hart  family  affairs,  in  which  Nancy  is  styled  as  a  widow. 
Benjamin  was  buried  either  on  the  old  homestead  in  southwest 
present-day  Brunswick  or  in  Wright  Square,  which  was  the  old 
town  cemetery.® 

For  three-quarters  of  a  century  thereafter,  the  trail  of  Nancy 
Hart  was  dim  and  uncertain,  ending  in  various  places.  By  1854, 
apparently  as  far  as  any  of  her  Georgia  kindred  or  acquaintances 
or  the  historian  George  White,  knew.  Aunt  Nancy  at  a  respect¬ 
able  time  after  Benjamin’s  death  married  a  young  man  (though 
if  bom  in  1735  she  was  now  sixty-five)  “with  whom  she  lifted 
up  her  stakes,  and,  ...  set  out  among  the  earliest  pioneers  for 
the  ‘wilds  of  the  W’^est.’  ”*  At  this  time  a  vast  part  of  the  United 
States  could  qualify  under  this  description  of  her  destination.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Nancy  never  remarried;  but  actually  she  did 
in  the  course  of  time  move  to  the  frontier. 

But  first  she  moved  to  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  and  settled 


4.  Columbian  Museum  d  Savannah  Advertiser,  Sept.  30  (2-4),  1796. 

5.  For  information  on  the  Harts  in  Brunswick,  see  ibid.,  July  4  (2-1), 
1797;  Nov.  27  (2-1),  1801;  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.  442:  Ruth 
Blair,  ed..  Some  Early  Tax  Digests  of  Georgia  (Atlanta,  1926),  31;  Margaret 
Davis  Cate,  Our  Todays  and  Yesterdays.  A  Story  of  Brunswick  and  the 
Coastal  Islands  (revised  edition,  Brunswick,  1830),  184-86;  Georgia.  A  Guide 
to  its  Towns  and  Countryside  (American  Guide  Series,  Athens,  1940),  288. 

6.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  442.  J.  E.  D.  Shipp,  in  his 
CHant  Days  or  the  Life  and  Times  of  William  H.  Crawford.  Embracing  also 
Excerpts  from  hi*  Diary,  Letters  and  Speeches,  together  with  a  Copious  In¬ 
dex  to  the  Whole  (Americus,  Ga.,  1909),  page  21,  erroneously  stated  that  she 
lived  at  one  time  in  St.  Marys,  Georgia. 
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somewhere  near  Athens,  probably  a  few  miles  down  the  Oconee 
RiverJ  There  she  as  a  widow  lived  in  the  home  of  her  son  John. 
John  Hart  had  been  sheriff  of  Jackson  County,  before  Clarke 
County  was  organized  and  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  legislature  in  setting  up  this  new  county,  to  m 
the  county  seat  and  to  contract  for  building  the  courthouse  and 
jail.® 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  Nancy  Hart’s  name  appears  in  the 
Qarke  County  archives  there  is  further  evidence  that  she  lived 
in  Clarke  County,  Georgia.  Mrs.  Louise  Steele  Kendall  of  “Bell- 
wood,  Upson  County,  Georgia,”  wrote  a  letter  on  February  22, 
1872,  to  Dr.  Hugh  Neisler,  formerly  of  Athens,  in  answer  to  a 
letter  from  him  of  the  eighth  of  that  month,  asking  what  she 
knew  about  Nancy  Hart.  Mrs.  Kendall  replied  that  her  mother’s 
oldest  sister  Patience,  a  daughter  of  Jesse  Lane  of  Oglethorpe 
County  and  later  of  Clarke  County,  had  married  John  Hart  in 
1787,  second  son  of  Nancy  Hart,  and  that  her  mother  knew 

7.  Led  astray  somewhat  by  George  Gilmer  and  misreading  a  document 
in  the  Glynn  County  Courthouse  relating  to  Nancy,  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis 
Cate,  a  competent  historian  of  coastal  Georgia,  was  led  in  1930  to  state  that 
Nancy  moved  to  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  which  borders  on  the  Tombigbee 
River,  and  would  thereby  tend  to  fit  into  Gilmer’s  account.  Cate,  Our  Todays 
and  Yesterdays,  185.  But  Clarke  County  was  not  set  up  until  1812,  and  the 
whole  region  west  of  Georgia  extending  to  the  Mississippi  River  was  known 
at  that  time  as  Mississippi  Territory — Alabama  had  not  yet  come  to  be  an 
official  designation  as  a  place  name.  The  document  in  question  is  actually 
a  copy  of  the  original  formerly  in  the  Clarke  County,  Georgia,  Courthouse, 
in  which  Nancy  sold  her  dower  to  her  son  Thomas,  who  was  in  Brunswick. 
This  document  was  witnessed  by  John  Hart  and  M.  Nall  (mistakenly 
transcribed  Wall).  It  is  recorded  in  Deed  Book  A  B  E  F,  p.  252,  in  Clerk’s 
Office,  Glynn  County  Courthouse,  Brunswick,  Georgia.  The  original  document 
is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the  Clarke  County  Courthouse,  but  John  Hart’s 
name  appears  frequently  in  the  records  of  this  county  and  of  Jackson  County, 
out  of  which  Clarke  County  was  formed.  M.  Nall’s  name  also  may  be  found 
in  the  Clarke  County  records.  And  Nancy’s  name  appears  on  a  power-of- 
attorney  document  in  the  Clarke  County  records,  spelled  “Anna  Harte,’’  with 
the  customary  “her  mark’’  for  those  who  could  not  write.  Deed  Book  B,  pp. 
387-88,  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Clarke  County  Courthouse,  Athens,  Georgia.  The 
N  in  Nall’s  name  was  frequently  written  to  resemble  an  M  or  a  W.  In  the 
early  Tax  Returns  and  records  of  the  land  court  of  Clarke  County,  Martin 
Nall  is  listed — and  under  the  Ns. 

8.  For  references  to  John  Hart  in  the  Jackson  County  records,  see  Deed 
Book  A  B,  pp.  55,  115,  303,  in  the  Clerk’s  Office,  Jackson  County  Courthouse, 
Jefferson,  Georgia.  For  the  act  creating  Clarke  County,  see  Augustin  Smith 
Clayton,  comp.,  A  Compilation  of  the  Laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  J800 
to  ..  .  1810  Inclusive  .  .  .  (Augusta,  1812),  35-36. 
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well  Nancy,  who  often  recounted  her  Revolutionary  exploits.* 
And  in  1901,  when  interest  in  Nancy  Hart  had  bobbed  up  again. 
Miss  Fanny  L.  Mitchell,  an  Athens  historian  of  some  standing, 
stated  that  her  great  grandfather,  William  Mitchell,  had  moved 
from  Virginia  to  Qarke  County,  Georgia,  in  1803.  Mitchell’s 
youngest  child  Rachel,  who  married  Hugh  Neisler,  was  Fanny 
Mitchell’s  grandmother.  Miss  Mitchell  said  that  she  had  often 
heard  her  grandmother  mention  Nancy  Hart  as  one  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintances.'® 

As  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  there  was 
much  uncertainty  as  to  where  Nancy  Hart  ultimately  moved  and 
where  her  final  resting  place  was.  In  the  fall  of  1901  a  group  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  set  out  from  EUberton  for 
the  Nancy  Hart  homestead  site  with  the  purpose  of  locating  her 
grave  and  placing  a  marker  over  it,  and  buying  a  tract  of  land 
surrounding  it  for  a  public  park."  Later  that  year  the  Daughters 
learned  that  Nancy  had  moved  to  Kentucky;  but  the  Georgia 
historian  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  who  loved  Georgia’s  history  as 
nothing  else  in  the  world  and  who  wrote  much,  did  not  know 
in  1908  where  she  had  died;'^  but  by  1913  he  had  learned  that  she 

9.  A  copy  of  the  letter  is  in  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  14  (8-4),  1901.  This  letter 
was  reprinted  in  the  Hartwell  Sun,  Oct.  25,  1901.  There  are  various  references 
to  Jesse  Lane  in  the  records  of  Clarke  County,  Georgia.  For  instances,  see 
Deed  Book  B,  pp.  3,  78;  Deed  Book  F,  p.  145;  Deed  Book  L,  pp.  366-67,  in 
the  Clerk’s  Office.  It  is  traditional  in  the  Hart  family  that  Nancy  once  lived 
in  Clarke  County,  Georgia.  See  letter  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Dixon,  Henderson,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  March  18,  1928  quoted  in  Edna  Arnold  Copeland,  Nancy  Hart,  the  War 
Woman  (Elberton,  Ga.,  1950),  x-xi. 

10.  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  22  (9-1),  1901. 

11.  Ibid.,  Oct.  9  (8-5).  The  Nancy  Hart  Forest  Park,  consisting  of  five 
acres  of  the  original  Hart  tract,  was  set  up  by  the  Elberton  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution.  A  replica  of  the  Nancy  Hart  cabin 
was  constructed  and  the  spring  was  marked.  It  was  claimed  that  the  chimney 
was  made  of  stones  from  the  original  cabin.  See  Georgia,  a  Guide  to  its  Towns 
and  Countryside  (Athens,  1940),  350-51.  This  writer  made  a  trip  to  the  Park 
on  November  19,  1950.  The  cabin  was  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  A  well 
nearby  seems  to  be  out  of  keeping  with  the  Nancy  Hart  tradition.  Edna  Ar¬ 
nold  (Mrs.  Zach)  Copeland  has  long  been  interested  in  Aunt  Nancy  Hart, 
and  it  was  due  largely  to  her  efforts  that  it  has  become  generally  known 
where  Aunt  Nancy  was  burled.  See  Ck)peland,  Nancy  Hart,  the  War  Woman, 
xiii. 

12.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Reminiscences  of  Famous  Georgians,  Embrac¬ 
ing  Episodes  and  Incidents  in  the  Lives  of  the  Great  Men  of  the  State,  also 
an  Appendix  Devoted  to  Extracts  from  Speeches  and  Addresses  (Atlanta, 
1908),  II,  41-42.  See  letter  from  W.  H.  (Compton,  Robard,  Kentucky,  to  Mrs. 
Robert  Emory  Park.  Atlanta.  October  22,  1901,  printed  in  Hartwell  Sun,  Nov. 
1,  1901. 
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had  in  later  life  moved  to  Kentucky  and  that  her  grave  was  “said 
to  have  been  located.”^* 


It  is  true  that  Nancy  Hart  with  her  son  John’s  family  left 
Clarke  County,  Georgia,  for  Kentucky  and  settled  in  Henderson 
County,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known,  and  it  is  known  that 
she  died  there  but  the  time  is  uncertain.  John  died  in  1821  but 
Nancy  continued  to  live  with  John’s  widow.^*  It  is  frequently 
stated  that  she  lived  until  1830  (and  this  date  is  on  her  tomb¬ 
stone,  recently  erected),  but  a  contemporary  record  of  the  date 
of  her  death  has  never  been  found.  If  she  died  in  1830  she  would 
have  been  ninety-five  years  old,  assuming  1735  is  correct  for 
her  birth  year.  A  descendant  of  Nancy’s  wrote  in  1901  that  at 
the  time  of  her  funeral  there  was  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  the  exact  date  by  determining  when 
the  eclipse  took  place.  He  thought  that  it  was  “about  1815  or 


1820.”'“ 


So,  this  is  the  story  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  life  of 
Nancy  Hart  and  possibly  a  slight  bit  more  than  all.  Most  of 
what  follows  relating  to  Nancy  is  made  of  legend,  tradition,  hear¬ 
say,  inference,  and  myth  with  a  touch  of  exaggeration  and  per¬ 
chance  a  bit  of  mirth  that  has  crept  in  during  the  century  and 
a  half  through  which  the  tradition  of  Nancy  Hart  has  grown  and 
flourished.  What  manner  of  person  Nancy  Hart  was,  to  a  slight 
degree  has  already  appeared;  but  Aunt  Nancy  in  all  the  vigor  of 
her  mind  and  body  must  now  be  set  forth  in  the  full  imagination 
of  all  who  have  played  with  her  memory. 

“In  altitude,’’  she  was  “a  Patagonian,’’  “six  feet  high,  very 
muscular,  and  erect  in  her  gait,”  ^*cross-eyed,  with  a  broad  angular 
mouth,  ungainly  in  figure,  rude  in  speech,  and  awkward  in  man- 


13.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia’s  Landmarks,  Memorials  and  Legends 
(Atlanta,  1913),  I,  538.  By  1909,  Shipp  knew  that  she  had  migrated  to  Ken¬ 
tucky.  See  Shipp,  Giant  Days,  21. 

14.  Cate.  0«r  Todays  and  Yesterdays,  186.  John  Hart  died  in  Henderson 
County,  Kentucky,  sometime  in  October,  1821.  His  will  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Court.  Will  Book  A,  1799  to  1821,  pp.  346-48.  In  dis¬ 
posing  of  his  property,  he  nowhere  mentions  or  even  alludes  to  his  mother 
Nancy,  though  supposedly  she  had  been  living  with  his  family  for  many 
years.  Of  course,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  would  devise  property  to  her. 
though  he  might,  out  of  filial  attachment,  have  recommended  her  to  the  care 
of  his  widow.  There  is  no  mention  of  Nancy  Hart  in  any  of  the  court  records 
of  Henderson  County.  As  she  presumably  owned  no  property,  it  should  not 
be  expected  that  she  would  make  a  will. 

15.  Hartwell  Sun,  Nov.  1,  1901. 
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ners,”  “hair  light  brown,  slightly  sprinkled  with  gray”  when  about 
sixty,  “vulgar  and  illiterate,  but  hospitable  and  valorous,”  boast¬ 
ing  “no  share  of  beauty— a  fact  she  herself  would  have  readily 
acknowledged,  had  she  ever  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  looking 
into  a  mirror”— “in  a  word  .  .  .  lofty  and  sour.”  So  near  the  sur¬ 
face  were  her  emotions  and  so  violent  her  passions  that  the  most 
trivial  remark  or  act  might  upset  her— the  mere  mention  of  the 
Tories  or  the  hardships  of  the  Revolution  would  certainly  do  so. 
In  the  reputed  words  of  one  of  her  contemporaries,  “Poor  Nancy— 
she  was  a  honey  of  a  patriot  but  the  devil  of  a  wife.”  She  was  a 
sharpshooter,  nothing  being  more  common  than  to  see  her  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  stag  bounding  through  the  forests.  Her  prowess  was 
attested  by  the  huge  antlers  and  bear  skins  decorating  her  cabin, 
while  the  drained  honey-combs  on  the  joists  were  reminders  of 
her  ability  to  follow  unerringly  the  bees  to  their  hives  in  the 
trees.  She  knew  the  curative  powers  of  ever)’^  herb  in  the  fields 
and  forests,  and  as  for  her  “magical  art  in  the  mazes  of  cookery,” 
she  could  fix  a  pumpkin  in  as  many  delectable  ways  as  there  were 
days  in  the  week.^®  Such  were  some  of  her  physical  and  mental 
characterizations,  which  had  found  their  way  into  print  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

\\  hen  did  this  remarkable  person  emerge  from  the  mists  of 
local  tradition  and  find  through  the  printed  page  her  way  into 
wider  currency?  In  fact  the  lack  of  any  mention  of  her  name  in 
any  contemporary  accounts  of  the  Revolution  or  the  retailing 
of  any  of  the  stories  about  her  in  subsequent  works  for  almost  a 
half  century  thereafter  which  commemorated  the  valorous  deeds 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  Revolution,  would  tend  to  make 
it  seem  that  she  was  a  myth  or  a  clever  invention  of  some  story¬ 
teller. 

If  as  early  as  1816  there  had  been  a  tradition  of  Nancy  Hart 
circulating  beyond  the  confines  of  Elbert  and  Wilkes  counties, 
and  possibly  Oglethorpe,  where  it  must  be  assumed  that  her 
memory  was  still  green,  it  seems  impossible  for  Hugh  M’Call 
of  Savannah  to  have  left  her  out  of  his  celebrated  History  of 
Georgia.  Containing  Brief  Sketches  of  the  Most  Remarkable  Events 
up  to  the  Present  Day^  published  in  two  volumes,  in  1811  and 

16.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  441,  442,  443,  444,  446;  Eliza¬ 
beth  F.  Ellet,  The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution  [2  vols.  fifth  edition. 
New  York,  1849  (copyrighted,  1848)1,  II,  227,  228. 
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i8i6.  M’Call  was  hungry  for  such  morsels  as  Nancy  Hart,  for 
his  work  dealt  largely  with  the  heroes  and  heroic  exploits  of  the 
Revolution.  He  described  the  desperate  situation  in  the  Broad 
River  country,  where  Nancy  operated,  and  in  search  of  heroines 
he  was  forced  into  South  Carolina  to  find  the  heroic  story  of 
the  widow  M’Kay^^— but  he  was  as  silent  on  Aunt  Nancy  as  the 
deep  forests  in  which  she  had  operated.  Although  it  should  not 
be  much  expected,  yet  David  Ramsay  in  his  History  of  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  South-Carolina,  From  a  British  Province  to  an  Independent 
State,  published  in  1785,  might  well  have  mentioned  Nancy  Hart, 
had  he  heard  of  her,  for  he  brought  Georgia  into  his  story.  It  is 
a  greater  disappointment  for  those  looking  for  Nancy  in  the 
early  days  to  find  no  mention  of  her  in  another  work  by  a  South 
Carolinian,  Alexander  Garden,  the  title  of  whose  book  calls  loudly 
for  Nancy  H:^n— Anecdotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  America, 
vcith  Sketches  of  Character  of  Persons  the  most  Distinguished, 
in  the  Southern  States,  for  Civil  and  Military  Services,  published 
in  1822.  If  Garden  had  heard  of  Nancy  Hart  it  seems  impossible 
for  him  not  to  have  given  her  lodgement  in  either  of  these  two 
sections  of  the  book,  “Conduct  of  the  Whig  Ladies,”  or  “Miscel¬ 
laneous  Anecdotes.” 

South  Carolinians  might  be  excused  for  not  looking  far  into 
Georgia  history  for  exciting  stories  of  the  Revolution  when  they 
had  so  many  of  their  own,  but  it  seems  strange  that  the  Georgian 
Adiel  Sherwood,  a  preacher-historian,  should  have  missed  Aunt 
Nancy.  Beginning  in  1827  Sherwood  got  out  four  editions  of  a 
work  which  he  called  the  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
other  editions  came  out  in  1829,  1837,  and  in  i860.  His  gazetteer 
was  largely  historical  and  geographical,  and  he  easily  could  have 
included  an  item  on  Aunt  Nancy  under  Elbert  County  or  under 
her  own  name  or  in  his  sketch  of  John  Dooly.  One  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  stories  about  Nancy  Hart  related  to  avenging  the  murder 
of  Dooly  by  the  Tories.  Yet  all  Sherwood  had  to  say  on  this  affair 
was;  “While  in  his  house  one  night,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
a  party  of  tories,  headed  by  McCorkle,  from  South  Carolina,  en¬ 
tered,  and  in  a  most  savage  manner  murdered  him!  His  brother 
George  Dooly,  soon  after  pursued  and  put  an  end  to  McCorkle 

17.  Hugh  M’Call,  The  History  of  Oeorgia,  Containinff  Brief  Sketches  of 
the  Most  Remarkable  Events  up  to  the  Present  Day  (1784)  (reprint  edition, 
Atlanta,  1909),  513-14. 
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and  his  associates.”**  Thic 

edition,  and  it  was  repeated  1,"°^  appear  until  the  1820 

by  .837  the  K  h'”'  “ 

the  ears  of  Sherwood,  or  if  thev  "’^^^hed 

think  them  important  enough  to  inri  believe  them  or 

And  just  as  the  first  histo^^^  Geo*^  »?-^i  bistory! 

by  a  North  Carolinian,  and^e  second  o^’  ^  ^  "'ritten 

was  being  composed  by  the  New  Fn  j  T’  ^  Published, 

and  setting  her  on  the  hilh  foad  t7fim 

chemistry  in  Columbia  College  (now'cSr  N  of 

I?  '*35  accepted  a  similar  piitLn  in^Z^r  '“'ho 

Gilumbia  where  he  remained  until  i^„  ^  ?™il"’ 

New  York.  Mrs.  Ellet  had  literarv  a  i5^*’  ''"ben  he  returned  to 
the  course  of  her  life  shp  ^  ambitions  and  ability,  and  in 

articles.®  She  liked  the  heroics'^f’h^  ™"y  ’“pks  and  magazine 

she  quickly  became  a  part  ofZv  reZ'^' 

absorbing  its  history  and  traditiom  aZ  bcrself. 

In  1840  she  wrote  abook  called  R™,A/  ®oenic  beauties, 

related  largely  to  travds  in  V^nZ  nIIT  which 

ima,  and  Georgia  She  fiori  «  ^orth  Carolina,  South  Caro- 

of  Nancy  Ha^fr^m  af  ?  andTn  kV"'’"'''  'be  «o^ 

Bor  by  (840  Aunt  Na^cy  was  "t^tZ  d 

Mrs.  Ellet  to  discover  her^for  theri  Ic  for 

Rtrmbles  book.  ’  "ere  is  no  mention  of  her  in  the 


'-'O-*  ^a,„o„. 

w?r  Kmhracinf,  „  Par. 
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sentence  structures— but  perhaps  enough  change  to  make  possible 
the  collection  of  royalties  for  both  works.  In  the  preface  to  her 
Women  of  the  American  Revolution  she  affirmed  her  strong  re¬ 
gard  for  truth  and  reliability  in  all  her  sketches,  saying,  “It  is 
necessary  always  to  distrust,  and  very  often  to  reject  traditional 
information.  Much  of  this  character  has  been  received  from 
various  sources,  but  I  have  refrained  from  using  it  in  all  cases 
where  it  was  not  supported  by  responsible  personal  testimony, 
or  where  it  was  found  to  conflict  in  any  of  its  details  with  estab¬ 
lished  historical  facts.”^* 

In  her  book  Mrs.  Ellet  gave  no  indication  of  the  source  of  her 
Nancy  Hart  story;  but  in  the  Godey’s  article  she  said  in  a  foot¬ 
note,  “Communicated  by  a  gentleman  resident  of  Georgia.”^^ 

But  was  the  Ellet  sketch  of  Aunt  Nancy  the  first  one  ever  to 
appear  in  print?  Apparently  not.  Unmistakable  evidence  points 
to  a  much  earlier  one.  In  1849  George  White,  another  Georgian 
preacher-historian,  wrote  his  Statistics  of  the  State  of  Qeorpa^ 
and  in  it  he  included  “with  some  slight  alterations”  Mrs.  Ellet’s 
sketch,  giving  her  credit  for  it.^*  So  successful  was  his  Statistics 
that  he  immediately  laid  plans  for  another  work  of  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  nature,  which  he  called  Historical  Collections  of  Geor- 
gia,  completed  and  copyrighted  in  1853  but  not  published  until 
1854.  Here  he  repeated  the  Ellet  sketch  which  he  had  copied  into 
his  Statistics^  but  also  he  included  a  Nancy  Hart  sketch  which 
he  stated  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Yorkville  (S.  C.)  Pioneer 
and  which  he  believed  “to  be  the  first  account  of  her  that  ever 
found  its  way  to  the  public.”*^ 

Ignoring  the  first  principles  of  good  historical  scholarship.  White 
did  not  give  the  date  of  the  newspaper.  As  this  paper  was  founded 

21.  Ellet,  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  I.  ix.  The  date  when  the 
tree  was  pointed  out,  on  which  the  Tories  were  hung,  is  given  as  1828  in 
this  narrative;  but  1838  is  given  in  the  Godey's  Lady's  Book  article.  It  was 
probably  a  printer's  error  and  not  an  intentional  variation.  Yet  it  is  strange 
that  White  who  said  that  he  copied  the  story  from  Ellet’s  book  on  the  women 
of  the  Revolution,  uses  the  date  1838  in  both  his  Statistics  of  the  State  of 
Georgia:  Including  an  Account  of  its  Natural.  Civil,  and  Ecclesiastical  His¬ 
tory:  Together  rrifh  a  Particular  Description  of  Each  County,  Notices  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Aboriginal  Tribes,  and  a  Correct  Map  of  the 
State  (Savannah.  1849),  238  and  his  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  446. 

22.  Page  201. 

23.  Pages  234-38. 

24.  White.  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  442.  Most  exasperatingly,  he 
did  not  give  the  date  of  the  issue  of  the  newspaper. 
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in  1823,  the  date  could  have  been  anytime  between  1823  and  1854. 
There  is  not  known  to  be  in  existence  a  complete  file  of  this  paper, 
but  there  are  a  few  issues  in  the  South  Caroliniana  Collection  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina.  A  search  of  them  did  not  reveal 
this  sketch.  In  1901  George  Gillman  Smith,  an  author  of  a  history 
of  Georgia,  said  in  an  article  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  that  he  had 
read  a  sketch  of  Nancy  Hart  in  the  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder 
of  1825,  but  he  failed  to  give  the  exact  date  and  he  did  not  reprint 
the  text  of  the  sketch.^®  No  complete  file  of  this  Milledgeville  paper 
for  the  year  1825  is  known,  but  all  issues  available  were  searched 
without  the  sketch  being  found. 

In  1913  Lucian  Lamar  Knight  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
two- volume  work  Georgians  Landmarks ^  Meitiorials  and  Leg¬ 
ends,  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  Nancy  Hart,  saying  that  it 
was  “condensed  from  the  Milledgeville  Recorder,”^®  for  1825, 
but  he  did  not  give  the  exact  date.  He  stated  that  it  was  “prob¬ 
ably  the  oldest  extant  biography  of  the  Georgia  war  queen.”” 
This  is  the  same  sketch  which  White  gave  in  his  Historical  Collec¬ 
tions  and  attributed  to  the  Yorkville  Pioneer,  and  undoubtedly 
it  is  what  Smith  read  in  the  Milledgeville  paper.  Various  minor 
deviations  from  the  Whke-Pioneer  sketch  preclude  Knight  from 
having  copied  it  from  White  and  carelessly  given  it  the  Milledge¬ 
ville  paper  origin.^*  It  is  conclusive,  then,  that  the  Yorkville 
Pioneer  sketch  and  the  Milledgeville-  Southern  Recorder  sketch 
were  the  same,  and  there  is  everj’^  reason  to  make  one  believe 
that  the  Pioneer  copied  it  from  the  Southern  Recorder— 2nd  prob¬ 
ably  soon  after  it  originally  appeared. 

Thus  available  information  would  indicate  that  the  first  printed 
account  of  the  exploits  of  Nancy  Hart  originally  appeared  in 


25.  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  28  (6-6),  1901. 

26.  Knight,  Georgia's  Landmarks,  II,  673. 

27.  Ibid.,  671. 

28.  Smith  said  he  saw  the  Milledgeville  paper  in  Macon;  but  the  present 
writer  has  been  nnable  to  locate  a  file  of  the  Southern  Recorder  there.  Knight 
did  not  state  where  he  saw  the  paper.  In  1927  the  Georgia  State  Library  re¬ 
ceived  a  long  file  of  the  Southern  Recorder,  including  the  year  1825,  but  the 
years  1822-1827  were  in  such  a  state  of  decomposition  that  they  crumbled  to 
dust  and  could  not  be  saved.  This  file  came  from  the  estate  of  Julius  L. 
Brown,  and  it  is  possible  that  Knight  saw  the  volume  for  1825  before  it  went 
to  pieces.  Letter  from  Ella  May  Thornton,  State  Librarian,  Atlanta,  to  E.  M. 
Coulter,  Athens,  December  4,  1950.  See  also  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Memorials 
of  Dixie-Land.  Orations,  Essays,  Sketches,  and  Poems  on  Topics  Historical, 
Commemorative,  Literary  and  Patriotic  (Atlanta,  1919),  265. 
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1825— almost  half  a  century  after  they  supposedly  took  place. 
But  why  should  the  year  1825  be  significant  in  bringing  to  light 
(or  to  the  printed  page)  Aunt  Nancy  Hart’s  mighty  deeds  of 
valor,  which  must  long  have  been  circulating  orally  in  the  Elbert- 
Wilkes-Oglethorpe  region? 

There  is  a  ready  answer,  logical  and  entirely  befitting  the  time. 
It  was  in  1825,  on  the  invitation  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  Lafayette,  the  general  who  had  done  so  much  for 
American  independence  in  the  Revolution,  visited  the  United 
States.  He  was  received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  hospitality 
possible  and  as  he  journeyed  over  the  country  he  turned  the  minds 
of  the  people  back  to  the  Revolution,  to  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  those  times.  On  his  way  through  Georgia,  from  Savannah  to 
Augusta,  and  on  to  Milledgeville  and  Macon  and  across  the  state 
into  Alabama,  he  led  the  Georgians  to  recall  their  heroic  past. 
Now  was  the  time  for  those  who  had  been  hearing  about  Nancy 
Hart  to  come  forward  and  spread  her  fame;  and  so,  someone 
wrote  the  sketch  which  appeared  in  the  Milledgeville  paper. 

But  apparently  the  newspaper  sketch  did  little  to  build  up 
the  Nancy  Hart  tradition,  at  least  in  print,  for  the  Georgia  press 
seems  not  to  have  copied  it;^*  and  even  after  Mrs.  Ellet  and 
George  White  had  given  Nancy  a  great  boost,  most  Georgia 
historians  for  years  thereafter  paid  no  attention  to  the  Nancy  Hart 
stories.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  the  first  historian  of  Georgia 
to  use  scholarly  techniques  in  his  researches  and  writing,  who 
published  his  two  volumes  in  1847  *859,  did  not  mention 

Nancy  Hart.  When  his  first  volume  came  out,  he  had  undoubtedly 
never  heard  of  Aunt  Nancy,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  her  in  this  volume,  as  it  fell  short  of  the  Revolution.  But 
before  volume  two  came  out,  Mrs.  Ellet  and  George  W’hite  had 
been  spreading  the  fame  of  Aunt  Nancy,  and  Stevens  could  not 
possibly  have  missed  knowing  about  her. 

Garnett  Andrews  is  not  classed  as  an  historian  of  Georgia, 
but  he  was  a  garralous  old  Georgia  lawyer  with  a  tenacious  mem¬ 
ory,  avaricious  for  things  to  remember.  He  lived  a  long  life  in 
the  Nancy  Hart  country;  his  recollections  went  back  to  1808; 
and  he  wrote  down  a  great  many  things  that  he  had  remembered 

29.  The  writer  looked  carefully  through  the  files  of  the  Milledgeville 
Georgia  Journal  for  1825  and  1826  and  also  through  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
and  Georgia  Advertiser  for  1825  but  found  no  mention  of  Nancy  Hart. 
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he  could  have  Med  m  hear^r  how 

difficult  to  understand  whv  he  HiH  Nancy  and  even  more 
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for  certainly  he  must  have  nm  ^  importance, 

in  the  century.  accounts  of  her  this  late 

But  despite  the  inattentions  of  thecp  •  u- 
reminiscencers,  Nancy  Hart  wac  Georgia  historians  and 

ceeding  generations,  and  apart  fronfTjT  ^°orish  with  suc- 
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a  “Rev.  Mr.  Snead,  of  Baldwin  County,  Georgia,  a  connection 
of  the  Hart  family,”  who  well  remembered  “her  appearance  and 
many  anecdotes  related  of  her.”  He  got  much  information  from 
Snead.*®  He  met  in  Elbert  County  a  “Mrs.  Wyche,  a  lady  far 
advanced  in  years,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Mrs. 
Hart,”  and  from  her  he  received  some  choice  stories.** 

In  the  meantime,  in  1851,  George  R.  Gilmer,  who  had  grown 
up  in  the  Nancy  Hart  neighborhood,  delivered  at  the  semi-cen¬ 
tennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the  University  of  Georgia, 
an  address  which  he  called  The  Literary  Progress  of  Geor^ia.^- 
Being  hard  put  to  it  to  find  much  literary  progress  to  talk  about, 
he  spent  most  of  his  long  discourse  in  a  gossipy  account  of  the 
interesting  characters  he  had  known  or  heard  about,  and  he  used 
Nancy  Hart  to  illustrate  the  “frontier  women  of  Georgia.”  In 
1855  Gilmer’s  celebrated  Georgians  was  published,  copyrighted 
in  1854,  a  book  of  587  pages,  dealing  largely  with  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  of  upper  Georgia.  He  devoted  four  pages  to  Nancy  Hart, 
but  he  ignored  any  information  he  could  have  got  from  White 
or  Ellet  and  set  out  to  tell  what  he  knew  from  local  tradition,  and 
from  what  he  remembered  to  have  heard  his  mother  say,  for  old 
Mrs.  Gilmer  had  known  Nancy  and  had  often  crossed  Broad  River 
to  visit  her.  Gilmer,  himself,  as  a  boy,  had  frequently  seen  from 
a  high  hill  on  his  father’s  plantation,  “the  wreck  of  a  cabin 
lodged  against  the  trees  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,”  de¬ 
posited  there  by  the  great  freshet  of  1795,  locally  known  as  the 
“Yazoo  Freshet,”  so  called  from  the  year  of  the  infamous  Yazoo 
Law.** 

In  his  Literary  Progress  address  Gilmer  said  that  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1828-1829,  when  the  friends  of  President-elect  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  order  to  curry  favor  with  him,  were  attempting  to  pass 
a  bill  to  fill  the  vacant  panels  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  with 
paintings  of  Jackson’s  victory  at  New  Orleans  “a  member  en¬ 
deavored  to  get  the  floor”  to  argue  that  a  painting  of  Nancy 

30.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  441. 

31.  Ibid.,  446. 

32.  The  full  title  of  the  pamphlet  (47  pages)  is  George  R.  Gilmer,  The 
Literary  Progress  of  Georgia.  An  Address  Delivered  in  the  College  Chapel, 
at  Athens,  before  the  Society  of  Alumni,  and  at  their  Request,  on  Thursday, 
August  7th,  1851.  Being  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  Franklin  CoV 
lege  (Athens,  1851). 

33.  The  Nancy  Hart  sketch  appears  on  pages  111-15. 
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Hart  should  be  included.  She  was  to  be  represented  as  “wading 
Broad  River,  treading  firmly  among  the  rocks  with  her  bare  feet,  as 
she  passed  through  the  strong  current,  with  her  clothes  tucked 
up  under  one  arm,  the  cocked  gun  under  the  other,  and  three 
skulking  Tories  ahead,  on  their  way  to  Clark’s  station.”®^  Three 
years  later,  in  his  Georgians,  Gilmer  was  less  modest.  Now  he 
said,  “I  prepared  a  resolution,  as  an  addition  or  substitute,”  to 
have  the  Nancy  Hart  scene  depicted  by  a  competent  artist  in 
one  of  those  vacant  panels.  It  is  true  that  Gilmer  was  a  member 
of  Congress  at  this  time  and  that  he  was  present  during  this  long- 
drawn-out  debate  over  what  paintings  should  be  done  in  the 
panels,  but  the  proceedings  of  Congress  record  no  remarks  made 
by  Gilmer.  They  do  show  that  he  did  vote  on  various  questions 
at  issue.  Gilmer  can  not,  therefore  be  charged  with  having  let 
an  old  man’s  memory  lead  him  astray  from  the  truth,  for  he  does 
not  say  that  he  presented  the  resolution.®®  But  it  is  hoped  that 
his  memory  did  not  trip  him  up  on  the  point  of  having  prepared 
the  resolution;  for  if  he  did  do  so,  it  must  be  concluded  that  the 
Nancy  Hart  tradition  had  considerable  vigor  earlier  than  most 
evidence  would  indicate. 

Nancy  Hart  was  now  on  her  way  to  fame,  and  Elbert  County 
would  see  to  it  that  she  would  not  soon  be  forgotten,  for  this 
county  would  bask  in  her  reflected  historical  glory.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1853  L.  H.  O.  Martin  and  E.  L.  Rucker,  representatives  from 
Elbert  County,  sponsored  in  the  Georgia  legislature  a  bill  to  cre¬ 
ate  a  new  county  “to  be  named  Hart,  in  honor  of  the  dauntless 
Nancy  of  revolutionary  memory.  The  county  site  to  be  named 
Nancy ville.”®®  It  was  to  be  carved  from  Elbert  and  Franklin 
counties.  William  B.  White,  the  senator  from  Elbert  County,  also 
proposed  “the  name  of  ‘Hart,’  after  the  celebrated  heroine  of 
the  Revolution.”  Dr.  J.  J.  Singleton  of  Lumpkin  County  thought 
that  “the  whole  name  of  ‘Nancy  Hart’  should  be  used,”  but  upon 
a  division  of  the  senate  being  taken  it  was  lost,  and  the  name  was 
reduced  to  Hart.  But  Senator  White  announced  that  he  would 


34.  Page  84. 

35.  For  the  record  of  this  debate,  see  Register  of  Debates  in  Congress 
.  .  .  (Washington,  18?8),  20th  Cong.,  1  Sees.,  Vol.  IV,  930-51.  Thomas  Hart 
Benton  has  a  much  shorter  account  of  the  debate  in  his  Abridgment  of  the 
Debates  of  Congress,  from  1789  to  1856  .  .  .  (New  York,  1857),  IX,  636-40. 

36.  Sandersville  Central  Georgia,  Nov.  29  (2-4),  1853.  See  also  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Baker,  History  of  Hart  County,  19SS  (Atlanta,  1933),  18, 
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suggest  to  the  inferior  court  of  the  new  county  that  it  name  the 
county  seat  Nancy ville.*^  The  correspondent  of  the  Savannah 
Morning  News  said  that  it  was  called  Hart  County  “to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  that  ‘Honey  of  a  patriot’  mentioned  in  White’s 
Statistics,  under  the  name  of  Nancy  Hart— and  a  fit  tribute  for 
such  a  brave  hearted  woman.”*®  If  newspapers  had  been  as  enter¬ 
prising  then  as  now,  there  would  have  been  an  outburst  of  special 
articles  and  feature  stories  on  Nancy  Hart  and  her  Revolutionary 
exploits;  but  no  such  thing  occurred.®®  However,  as  this  legislature 
littered  thirteen  new  counties,  with  most  of  them  bearing  the 
names  of  important  people,  the  newspapers  probably  felt  over¬ 
whelmed,  and  developed  no  urge  to  single  out  Nancy  Hart  for 
special  attention.^®  And  in  fact,  they  were  probably  none-too- 
well-informed  on  who  Nancy  Hart  was,  for  the  only  account 
they  could  have  read  was  the  Ellet  sketch,  which  was  most  ac¬ 
cessible  in  White’s  Statistics,  or  the  one  which  had  appeared  in 
that  Milledgeville  newspaper  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
previously. 

This  was  so,  because  White’s  Historical  Collections  had  not 
yet  been  published.  But  the  legislature  would  soon  remedy  the 
situation,  for  it  passed  on  February  14,  1854  a  resolution  author¬ 
izing  the  state  to  purchase  six  hundred  copies  of  White’s  work, 
to  be  disposed  of  as  follows;  one  copy  each  for  the  ordinary,  the 
clerk  of  the  court,  and  the  judge  of  the  inferior  court  of  every 
countv  and  the  remainder  to  go  to  the  State  Library  for  future 
distribution.^^  There  would  now  be  ample  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  Georgia  to  learn  about  Nancy  Hart  as  well  as  much 
else  about  their  state’s  history.  By  i860,  when  Sherwood’s  last 
edition  of  his  Gazetteer  appeared,  he  had  awakened  to  the  exist- 

37.  Augusta  Weekly  Chronicle  A  Sentinel,  Nov.  30  (3-1),  1853.  For  the 
law  creating  Hart  County  see  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Georgia  .  .  .  185S-4  (Savannah,  1854),  302-304. 

38.  Savannah  Daily  Morning  News,  Nov.  22  (3-1),  1853. 

39.  The  writer  searched  the  Athens  Southern  Banner  and  the  Milledgeville 
Federal  Union  (or  the  years  1853  and  1854  but  found  no  accounts  of  Nancy 
Hart. 

40.  The  legislature  of  1853-54  created  the  following  counties;  Catoosa.  Cal¬ 
houn,  Charlton,  Clay,  Chattahoochee,  Coffee.  Dougherty,  Fannin,  Fulton, 
Hart,  Kinchafoonee  (changed  to  Webster  in  1856),  Pickens,  and  Worth.  Au¬ 
gusta  Weekly  Chronicle  d  Sentinel,  Feb.  23  (2-5),  1854;  Ruth  Blair,  comp., 
Georgia  Official  Register,  19St  (Atlanta,  1931),  439. 

41.  Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  . 
185S  d  185k  [Savannah,  1853  (s(c)l.  1032-33;  Acts  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  State  of  Georgia  .  .  .  185S-k  (Savannah,  1854),  588-89. 
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ence  of  the  Nancy  Hart  tradition  but  he  was  a  little  hesitant  to 
accept  all  of  the  stories  about  her  in  their  full  vigor.  Commenting 
on  Hart  County,  he  observed  that  this  “county,  it  is  said,  was 
named  in  respect  for  Mrs.  Nancy  Hart,  who  formerly  resided  in 
Elbert;  but  the  stories  related  in  fancy  sketches  ought  to  be  taken 
with  some  grains  of  allowance.”  She  “is  said  to  have  been  a  greater 
terror  to  the  tories  than  a  dozen  men.  .  .  .  The  accounts  may 
have  been  exaggerated,  but  there  is  no  question  that  she  was  an 
extraordinary  woman,  of  great  courage,  Amazonian  strength,  and 
high  temper.”  Referring  no  doubt  to  White’s  correspondence, 
Sherwood  remarked  that  Thomas  Hart  Benton  “confirms  the 
accounts  of  this  remarkable  woman  in  some  degree.”^^ 

A  person  with  as  many  exaggerated  characteristics  as  Nancy 
Hart  reputedly  had  should  have  appealed  to  the  artists  of  the 
1850s,  when  she  was  coming  into  state  and  even  national  promi¬ 
nence.  Doubtless  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ellet’s  Women  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  publication  began  in  1852  of  Annals  of  the  United 
States  Illustrated,  in  several  series  such  2s  The  Pioneers  and  The 
Women  of  the  American  Revolution.  Nancy  Hart  was  included 
in  the  latter  series.  The  print  of  her  was  composed  and  drawn  by 
F.  O.  C.  Darley,  copyrighted  in  1853  by  M.  Knoedler  in  the 
South  District  of  New  York,  lithographed  by  Regnier,  and  printed 
by  Lemercier  in  Paris,  France.  On  the  bottom  left  appears  “Nancy 
Han  (Georgia)”  and  on  the  right  “Nancy  Han  (Georgie).” 
On  the  extreme  bottom  of  the  only  known  copy  the  trimmer  cut 
so  much  away  as  to  leave  only  “One  day  a  pany  of  five  Loyalists 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Nancy  Han.  .  .  .”  This  illustrates  the 
most  famous  of  the  Nancy  Han  stories  and  is  done  in  dignified 
style.^® 

About  the  same  time  when  Darley  was  composing  his  litho¬ 
graph  of  Nancy  Hart  another  Nancy  Han  illustration  was  in  the 
process  of  appearing.  White’s  Historical  Collections  (completed 
in  1853,  and  published  in  1854)  included  a  Nancy  Han  line¬ 
drawing,  in  nowise  a  copy  of  the  Darley  lithograph,  but  illus¬ 
trating  the  same  story.  It  was  signed  “Lossing-Barrin.”  It  is  a 
crude  caricature,  much  out  of  keeping  with  the  seriousness  in 

42.  Adiel  Sherwood,  A  Gazetteer  of  Georgia;  Containing  a  Particular  De¬ 
scription  of  the  State;  its  Resources,  Counties,  Towns,  Villages,  and  What¬ 
ever  is  Usual  in  Statistical  Works  .  .  .  (Atlanta.  1860),  79-80. 

43.  The  only  known  copy  of  this  lithograph  is  in  the  De  Renne  Collection 
of  the  Univeristy  of  Georgia  Library. 
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which  White  dealt  with  Aunt  Nancy.  Subsequently,  some  of 
the  retailers  of  the  Nancy  Hart  stories  published  with  their  ac¬ 
counts  illustrations,  in  every  case  depicting  the  same  incident  of 
the  five  Tories.  In  1896  Joel  Chandler  Harris  brought  out  his 
Stories  of  Georgia^  in  whic4i  he  devoted  a  chapter  to  Nancy  Hart, 
and  included  an  illustration  of  the  five  Tories,  signed  “Graves.” 
This  was  done  in  good  style,  with  no  suggestion  of  exaggeration  or 
caricature.  In  detail  it  had  no  resemblance  to  the  Darley  or  White 
illustrations.^*  In  1898  Lawton  B.  Evans’  A  History  of  Georgia 
for  Use  in  Schools  appeared  in  which  he  gave  a  short  account  of 
Nancy  Hart  and  included  an  illustration  “Nancy  Hart  Capturing 
the  Tories,”  signed  “C.  H.  Warren  ’94.”  This  is  the  same  five 
Tory  affair,  and  though  the  illustration  is  slightly  less  dignified 
than  the  one  in  Harris’  Stories,  it  does  not  approach  in  caricature 
the  White  illustration.  Its  details  show  that  it  was  not  influenced 
by  any  previous  illustration.*® 

These  four  illustrations,  in  nowise  duplicating  one  another, 
seem  to  be  all  that  had  been  independently  drawn  before  the 
twentieth  century.  All  except  the  Darley  print  have  been  repro¬ 
duced  in  various  works.  Another  appeared  on  canvass  in  1916 
painted  by  Miss  Sarah  I.  Habersham  of  Bessie  Tift  College.  It  was 
done  for  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  as  a  present  to  the  state.  On  November 
25,  in  a  ceremony  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  Capitol  in  Atlanta,  the  painting  was  presented  to  Governor 
Nathaniel  K  Harris,  who  made  a  short  address.  The  painting  was 
unveiled  by  Miss  Ruth  Hart  Bartlett,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Nancy 
Hart.  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  famous  for  his  melifluous  oratory, 
warmed  the  cockles  of  the  hearts  and  illuminated  the  minds  of 
his  listeners  with  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  Aunt  Nancy.**  This 

44.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Stories  of  Georgia  (New  York,  1896),  78. 

45.  Lawton  B.  Evans,  A  History  of  Georgia  for  Use  in  Schools  (New  York, 
1898)  118. 

46.  Atlanta  Journal,  Nov.  27  (7-1),  1916;  Dec.  3  (4-2),  1916.  For  the  text 
of  Knight’s  speech,  see  Knight,  Memorials  of  Dixie-Land,  260-70.  The  speech 
was  published  in  a  slightly  modified  form  in  a  pamphlet  of  twelve  unnum¬ 
bered  pages  entitled  Address  of  State  Historian  of  Georgia.  Hon.  Lucian 
Lamar  Knight,  in  the  State  Capitol,  November  25th,  1916,  on  the  Occasion 
of  the  Presentation  by  Mrs.  Richard  Pleasanton  Brooks,  Regent,  through  the 
Piedmont  Continental  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  of  an  Oil  Painting  Representing  “Nancy  Hart  Capturing 
the  Tories,”  in  Georgia,  during  the  American  Revolution,  1779  (N.  p.,  n.  d.). 
This  is  an  example  of  his  oratory:  “What  if  her  eyes  were  crossed? — they 
were  true  enough  to  sentinel  the  Georgia  forest  in  an  hour  of  danger,  and, 
like  twin  stars  upon  the  morning  sky,  were  glorious  enough  to  light  the 
dawn  of  liberty.”  Ibid.,  11. 
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painting  now  hangs  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History 
building,  in  Atlanta. 

As  still-life  representations  of  Nancy  Hart  are  so  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  her  traditional  restless  activities,  it  would  be  remarkable  if 
no  moving  picture  with  her  as  the  heroine  should  not  have  been 
made  or  at  least  suggested.  Apparently  moving  picture  promoters 
have  been  asleep  to  such  possibilities,  but  at  least  her  admirers 
have  not,  for  in  1951  there  was  started  in  Elbert  County  a  move¬ 
ment  to  have  such  a  picture  made. 

Though  at  least  a  few  verses  on  Nancy  Hart  have  been  written, 
she  has  not  yet  inspired  a  great  epic  poem.*’ 

47.  Atlanta  Constitution,  May  10  (36-2),  1951.  The  actress  Marjorie  Main 
could  make  the  perfect  Impersonation  of  the  traditional  Nancy. 

The  Habersham  painting  is  done  in  a  distinguished  style,  and  though  not 
a  copy  of  any  of  the  other  representations,  it  is  more  like  the  one  which 
appeared  in  Harris’  Story  of  Georgia.  The  inscription  on  a  brass  plate  at¬ 
tached  to  the  painting  Is; 

To  Perpetuate  the  Memory  of 
NANCY  HART 
Revolutionary  Heroine 
Presented  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
Through  the  Piedmont  Continental  Chapter 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
By  Mrs.  Dosia  Head  Brooks,  Regent. 

The  following  poem,  clipped  from  a  Kentucky  newspaper  the  name  and 
date  of  which  are  unknown,  was  sent  to  this  writer  by  its  author,  Annie  Den¬ 
nis  Hart  (Mrs.  David  Hart,  242  South  Ingram  Street,  Henderson,  Kentucky). 
In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  November  3,  1951,  she  said  that  the  poem  was  set 
to  music  and  that  she  sang  it  when  the  marker  to  the  memory  of  Nancy 
Hart  was  placed  in  Transylvania  Park. 

“ELEGY 

(Read  at  Memorial  Service  Saturday,  October  1.) 

Nancy  Hart  sleep,  where  the  Pioneers  laid  thee. 

Hands  folded,  eyes  closed,  deaf  to  this  world. 

The  Indians  have  perished,  the  British  revere  thee, 

While  above  thy  deep  sleep  Old  Glory  unfurled. 

Nancy  Hart  sleep,  the  forests  have  vanished. 

Thy  kindred  are  scattered,  "God  rest  thy  soul,” 

The  country  thou  fought  for  is  free,  yes,  forever. 

While  above  thee,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  now  unfold. 

Nancy  Hart  sleep,  we  come  to  praise  thee. 

And  leave  tardy  honors  on  thy  lonely  grave, 

A  patriot,  a  woman,  a  lover  of  freedom. 

While  above  thee  forever  Old  Glory  shall  wave. 

ANNIE  DENNIS  HART,  1927,” 

The  central  character  in  the  radio  program  Cavalcade  of  America  for 
March  25,  1952  was  Nancy  Hart. 
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Aunt  Nancy  Hart  in  illustrations  has  helped  the  tradition  to 
grow  and  spread  even  as  has  the  naming  of  a  Georgia  county  for 
her.  But  Georgains  were  not  to  be  so  unimaginative  as  to  stop 
with  a  Hart  county.  During  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
women  of  LaGrange,  Georgia,  unprotected  by  the  men,  who  were 
away  at  the  battle-front,  organized  themselves  into  a  company 
and  appropriately  assumed  the  name  of  the  “Nancy  Harts.”  There 
is  no  record  that  they  ever  applied  to  the  Yankees  the  treatment 
which  their  namesake  gave  the  Tories.^® 

Though  the  county  seat  of  Hart  County  did  not  take  the  name 
Nancyville,  as  was  originally  designed,  it  did  repeat  the  name  in 
Hartwell.  And  in  the  course  of  time,  when  a  short  branch  rail¬ 
way  joined  Hartwell  to  the  main  line  running  from  Toccoa  to 
Elberton,  it  naturally  became  the  Hartwell  Railroad;  and  what 
was  more,  the  first  and  only  locomotive  on  this  road  was  named 
the  “Nancy  Hart.”  It  made  its  first  trip  on  December  5,  1879.“** 
Soon  it  became  a  custom  in  the  Nancy  Hart  part  of  the  state  to 
capitalize  on  her  name;  and  so,  there  arose  a  Nancy  Hart  High¬ 
way.  In  Milledgeville  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
named  their  chapter  for  Nancy  Hart.  Also,  schools,  hotels,  cafes, 
and  filling  stations  were  soon  being  named  for  her.“® 

But  until  the  nation  should  recognize  Nancy  Hart,  she  could 
not  be  considered  as  having  received  her  full  deserts.  In  the  late 
1920S  citizens  of  Hart  County  began  a  campaign  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  appropriate  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  erect  a  marker 
near  Hartwell  to  honor  Aunt  Nancy.  Two  appropriations  amount- 

48.  Clifford  L.  Smith,  History  of  Troup  County  (Atlanta.  1933),  75.  In 
1952  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  in  Macon  made  the  announcement  that 
it  would  accept  enlistments  of  Georgia  women  to  form  a  Nancy  Hart  Squad. 
The  young  lady  marines  were  to  be  trained  at  Parris  Island,  South  Carolina. 
Macon  Telegraph,  May  8,  1952. 

49.  Baker,  History  of  Hart  County,  30-31,  81. 

50.  Hartsville,  a  town  in  South  Carolina,  was  named  for  Thomas  Edward 
Hart,  no  relation  of  Nancy  Hart’s.  See  South  Carolina.  Guide  to  the  Pal¬ 
metto  State  (American  Guide  Series,  New  York,  1941),  305.  This  work  makes 
no  mention  of  Nancy  Hart  having  ever  lived  in  South  Carolina.  Wahatchee 
Creek,  which  runs  near  the  site  of  Nancy  Hart’s  cabin,  is  said  to  mean  War- 
Woman,  and  was  so  named  by  the  Indians  in  honor  of  Nancy,  "whom  they 
respected  and  feared.”  Copeland,  Nancy  Hart,  the  War  Woman,  1.  If  this 
be  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  name,  then  it  is  likely  the  first  place  named 
for  Nancy  Hart.  This  writer  has  found  this  name  applied  to  the  creek  as 
far  back  as  1818.  See  Map  of  the  State  of  Georgia  Prepared  from  Actual  Sur¬ 
veys  and  other  Documents  for  Eleazer  Early  by  Daniel  Sturges.  Engraved 
by  Sami.  Harrison,  1818.  "Nancy  Hart”  was  being  used  as  a  pseudonym  as 
early  as  1868.  See  Athens  Southern  Watchman,  September  23  (3-1),  1868. 
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ing  to  $1,650  were  finally  secured  after  Charles  H.  Brand,  in  the 
House,  expended  much  oratory  popularizing  with  Congressmen 
this  Revolutionary  heroine.®^  The  marker  was  unveiled  on  Novem¬ 
ber  II,  1931,  with  Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  Jr.  making  the 
principal  address,  in  which  he  retold  the  story  of  the  five  Tories.®^ 

By  this  time  the  Nancy  Hart  tradition  was  coming  to  be  well 
worth  possessing,  so  much  so  that  Georgia  soon  found  that  she 
had  a  rival  in  its  promotion  and  capitalization.  Nancy  was  born 
either  in  Pennsylvania  or  North  Carolina;  in  Georgia  she  made 
her  reputation;  in  Kentucky  she  lived  her  later  life  and  lies  buried. 
The  uncertainty  of  her  birthplace  precludes  Pennsylvania  or 
North  Carolina  from  laying  claim  to  her,  but  Kentucky  has  at 
last  awakened  to  her  importance.  Nancy  Hart  was  buried  in  the 
old  family  cemetery  about  ten  miles  from  Henderson,  in  the  Frog 
Island  neighborhood,  and  there  beside  her  son  John  she  rested 
undisturbed  in  an  unmarked  grave  until  the  twentieth  century. 
Soon  after  the  Congressional  monument  to  Nancy  Hart  was 
erected  in  Georgia,  the  General  Samuel  Hopkins  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in  Henderson  County, 
Kentucky  began  to  bestir  themselves  over  their  Revolutionary 
heritage.  They  erected  in  1932  on  the  courthouse  square  in  Hen¬ 
derson  a  large  marker  to  commemorate  the  Revolutionary  sol¬ 
diers  buried  in  Henderson  County.  There  are  twenty-five  names 
on  it,  including  Nancy  Hart  (“Nancy  Morgan  Hart”)  and  her 
son  John  Hart.  There  is  also  in  Transylvania  Park  (adjoining 
the  counhouse  square)  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  oak  tree  a  small 
marker,  with  this  legend:  “Nancy  Morgan  Han.  Revolutionary 

51.  Senate  Documents,  Miscellaneous  (Washington,  1931),  Tlst  Cong.,  3rd 
Sess.,  Doc.  No.  290;  Congressional  Record.  Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the 
Third  Session  of  the  Seventy-First  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America 
(Washington.  1931),  Vol.  74.  Pt.  5.  pp.  5068-70;  Vol.  74,  Pt.  6.  p.  5583. 

52.  Savannah  Morning  News,  Nov.  12  (12-8),  1931;  Baker,  History  of 
Hart  County,  31.  This  is  the  inscription  on  the  monument: 

Erected  by  the  Government  of 
The  United  States  in  the  Year  1931 
To  Commemorate  the  Heroism  of 
NANCY  HART 

During  the  American  Revolution 
A  Party  of  British  Tories  Came  to 
Her  home.  Single  handed  she  killed 
One  and  Wounded  Another.  The 
Remainder  of  the  Party  Surrendered 
And  were  later  Hanged  by  her 
And  a  Few  of  her  Neighbors. 
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Heroine.  1735-1830.  Placed  by  the  Gen.  Sam’l  Hopkins  Chapter.” 
Apparently  it  was  about  this  time  when  the  Daughters  erected 
the  small  marker  over  Nancy  Hart’s  grave  and  also  placed  a  taller 
white  marble  slab  over  the  grave  of  John  Hart.  On  the  Nancy 
Hart  gravestone  are  these  words:  “Nancy  Morgan  Hart,  1735- 
1830.  Revolutionary  Heroine.  Placed  by  Gen.  Samuel  Hopkins 
Chapter  D.  A.  R.  Henderson.”  On  the  John  Hart  slab  are  these 
words:  “John  Hart.  Ga.  Troops.  Rev.  War.”” 

The  Nancy  Hart  tradition  was  undoubtedly  extremely  dim  in 
Henderson  County  until  recently  and  did  not  get  far  beyond  her 
own  descendants.  Among  the  Hart  kindred  there,  were  the  stories 
which  were  remembered  as  having  been  retailed  by  some  of  the 
Hart  slaves,  who  told  of  the  “mighty  doins  of  ole  missus.”  Prince 
was  the  chief  purveyor  of  these  tales,  a  slave  owned  by  Nancy 
and  then  by  her  son  John,  who  was  said  to  have  lived  to  be  a 
hundred  years  old.  Prince’s  daughter  also  remembered  much  about 
Nancy  Hart.”  In  1887  there  was  published  a  work  by  Edmund 
L.  Starling,  entitled  History  of  Henderson  County ^  Kentucky. 
Comprising  History  of  County  and  City,  Precincts,  Education, 
Churches,  Secret  Societies,  Leading  Enterprises,  Sketches  and 
Recollections,  and  Biographies  of  the  Living  and  Dead.  This  work 
extended  to  840  pages,  yet  there  was  no  mention  of  Nancy  Hart. 
Undoubtedly  as  for  people  generally,  the  stories  of  Aunt  Nancy 
had  been  buried  with  her  in  her  unmarked  grave  in  the  Frog 
Island  community.  In  1941  there  appeared  Henderson:  A  Guide 
to  Audubon^ s  Home  Tovcn  in  Kentucky.  It  contained  a  sketch 
of  Nancy  Hart;  she  had  at  last  come  to  life  in  Kentucky  books. 

Readers  who  have  perused  this  sketch  to  this  point  may  long 
have  been  wondering  when  if  ever  the  stories  about  Nancy  Hart 
would  be  reached.  In  the  development  of  this  critique  it  has 
seemed  best  to  defer  them  until  now.  The  first  story  to  find  its 

53.  On  September  5,  1951  the  writer  visited  the  old  Hart  Cemetery  in  the 
Frog  Island  vicinity  of  Henderson  County,  about  ten  miles  south  of  the  town 
of  Henderson.  The  cemetery  is  not  well  kept,  though  it  is  surrounded  by  a 
metal  fence  and  is  still  an  active  burying-place.  The  surrounding  land  is 
owned  by  the  Book  family  and  within  recent  years  members  of  this  family 
have  been  buried  in  the  cemetery.  Many  of  the  Hart  kindred  are  buried  there 
— the  Dixons,  Floyds,  and  Comptons. 

54.  In  his  will,  John  Hart  left  to  his  wife  Patience  his  old  slave  Prince. 
Will  Book  A.  1799  to  1821,  p.  345,  in  Clerk’s  Office,  Henderson  County  Court¬ 
house.  Henderson,  Kentucky.  See  also  letter  from  W.  H.  Compton,  Robard, 
Kentucky  to  Robert  Henry  Hart.  Atlanta,  December  25,  1901  (copy  in  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Davis  Cate,  Sea  Island,  Georgia.) 
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way  into  print  (the  one  in  the  Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder ^ 
copied  by  the  Yorkville  Pioneer  and  reprinted  by  White)  follows: 
One  day  six  Tories  paid  Nancy  a  call  and  demanded  a  meal. 
She  soon  spread  before  them  smoking  venison,  hoe-cakes,  and 
fresh  honeycomb.  Having  stacked  their  arms,  they  seated  them¬ 
selves,  and  started  to  eat,  when  Nancy  quick  as  a  flash  seized  one 
of  the  guns,  “cocked  it,  and  with  a  blazing  oath  declared  she 
would  blow  out  the  brains  of  the  first  mortal  that  offered  to  rise 
or  taste  a  mouthful!”  She  sent  one  of  her  sons  to  inform  the  Whigs 
of  her  prisoners.  Whether  uncertain  because  of  her  cross-eyes 
which  one  she  was  aiming  at,  or  transfixed  by  her  ferocity,  they 
remained  quiet.  The  Whigs  soon  arrived  and  dealt  with  the  Tories 
“according  to  the  rules  of  the  times.”“® 

The  next  story  appeared  in  Ellet’s  Women  of  the  American 
Revolution  (also  in  Godey^s  Lady^s  Book  and  reprinted  by  White) 
and  is  basically  the  same  story  as  the  first  but  is  much  more  elab¬ 
orate  and  has  the  trimmings  of  another  story.  A  party  of  Tories 
out  of  Augusta  after  having  murdered  Q)lonel  Dooly  continued 
on  for  further  atrocities.  Soon  a  party  of  five  detached  them¬ 
selves,  bent  on  proceeding  across  Broad  River  to  pay  a  visit  to 
their  old  acquaintance  Aunt  Nancy  to  worry  and  annoy  her  some. 
They  entered  her  cabin,  receiving  a  scowl  from  her,  and  asked 
if  it  were  true  that  she  had  sometime  previously  secreted  a  Whig 
rebel  and  saved  him  from  the  King’s  men.  Nancy  boldly  admit¬ 
ted  it  and  told  how  she  did  it.  She  had  let  down  the  bars  of  the 
gate  near  her  cabin  when  she  saw  the  Whig  riding  fast  that 
way  and  told  him  to  ride  on  through  the  open  doors  of  her  house 
into  the  swamps  beyond.  She  then  put  the  bars  up,  closed  her 
doors,  and  went  about  her  business  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
When  the  King’s  men  rode  up  and  boisterously  inquired  about 
the  Whig  fugitive,  Nancy  with  her  head  muffled  up  asked  “why 
they  disturbed  a  sick,  lone  woman.”  They  replied  that  they  were 
chasing  a  rebel  and  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  come  that  way. 
She  said  that  she  had  seen  a  person  riding  a  sorrel  horse  turn  out 
into  the  woods  a  few  hundred  yards  back.  The  King’s  men  im¬ 
mediately  left,  well-fooled,  and  Nancy  added  that  if  they  had 
not  been  so  high-minded  they  could  have  seen  the  horse  tracks 
up  to  her  door,  on  her  floor,  and  out  at  the  other  side. 

55.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georffia,  443. 
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This  story  did  not  please  the  five  Tories  to  whom  she  told  it, 
but  they  were  chivalrous  enough  not  to  wreak  vengeance  on  a 
woman.  So  they  demanded  that  she  cook  them  a  meal.  She  replied 
that  the  Tory  villains  had  robbed  her  of  everything  to  eat  except 
the  old  turkey  gobbler  in  the  yard.  One  of  the  Tories  shot  the 
turkey  and  demanded  that  she  cook  it.  Storming  and  swearing 
she  set  about  the  task,  now  and  then  exchanging  rude  jests  with 
them,  and  partaking  of  some  of  their  liquor— all  the  while  plotting 
their  downfall.  She  sent  her  little  daughter  Sukey,  ten  or  twelve 
years  old,  to  the  spring,  to  bring  water,  but  more  particularly  to 
blow  a  conch-shell  to  warn  her  husband  Benjamin  and  his  three 
neighbors  who  were  working  in  the  fields  nearby,  to  be  alert  and 
stay  close  until  they  heard  the  conch-shell  again.  Mellowed  by 
their  liquor  the  Tories  stacked  their  guns  and  sat  down  for  the 
turkey  feast.  Soon  they  wanted  water,  and  Nancy  conveniently 
having  none,  sent  Sukey  again  to  the  spring.  This  time  Sukey  blew 
the  conch-shell  in  such  a  way  as  to  inform  the  Whigs  to  come 
immediately  for  Nancy  had  made  the  Tories  ready  for  the  kill. 
In  the  meantime,  Nancy  began  passing  the  guns  out  through  a 
chink  in  her  cabin  wall,  but  the  Tories  detected  her  as  she  was 
putting  out  the  third  one.  They  sprang  to  their  feet,  but  Nancy 
brought  the  gun  to  her  shoulder  and  threatened  to  kill  the  first 
one  who  moved.  Nancy’s  cross-eyes  made  each  one  think  he  was 
the  person  aimed  at;  but  finally  one  made  a  move  toward  her. 
She  fired  and  brought  him  to  the  floor  dead.  She  seized  another 
musket  ready  to  fire  again.  Now  Sukey  reappeared  and  taking 
up  another  gun,  carried  it  out  of  the  house,  saying  that  “Daddy 
and  them  will  soon  be  here.”  Terrified  the  Tories  were  preparing 
to  make  a  general  rush  on  Aunt  Nancy  when  she  fired  again  and 
brought  down  another  Tory  wounded.  Sukey  now  handed  her 
another  loaded  musket  and  Nancy  shouted  to  the  Tories  to  “sur¬ 
render  their  d — d  Tory  carcasses  to  a  Whig  woman.”  Now  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  his  three  neighbors  appeared  and  proposed  to  shoot 
the  remainder  of  the  Tories.  Nancy  objected  that  “shooting  was 
too  good  for  them,”  whereupon  the  dead  Tory  was  dragged  out 
of  the  house  and  the  other  four  were  hanged  on  a  tree,  which 
was  pointed  out  as  late  as  1828  “by  one  who  lived  in  those  bloody 
times.”®*  This  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Nancy  Hart  stories  and 


56.  The  Ellet  story  appear  In  her  Women  of  the  Revolution,  II,  227-33; 
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is  the  one  which  has  been  depicted  in  all  of  the  illustrations  re¬ 
lating  to  her. 

A  third  version  of  the  same  story,  very  abbreviated  and  di- 
ferent  in  other  respects,  was  told  by  George  R.  Gilmer  in  his 
Literary  Progress  address  in  1851.  One  summer  morning  in  1780 
three  Tories  crept  up  to  Nancy  Hart’s  cabin,  and  entering  be¬ 
fore  she  knew  it,  demanded  breakfast.  She  soon  fixed  it  “by 
putting  bread  on  the  hoe,  and  venison  and  bacon  in  the  skillet.” 
When  the  Tories  sat  down  to  eat  they  stacked  their  guns,  where¬ 
upon  Nancy  grabbed  one  of  the  weapons,  cocked  it,  and  marched 
the  Tories  off  to  “Clark’s  station.”” 

These  three  stories  grew  from  one  original  source,  and  all  had 
found  their  way  into  print  by  1851.  In  1854  six  new  stories  were 
reduced  to  print  from  oral  traditions,  all  done  by  George  White 
in  his  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia.  White  heard  the  first 
one  and  the  second  from  the  Reverend  Mr.  Snead  of  Baldwin 
County,  a  kinsman  of  Nancy’s.  One  evening  Nancy  and  her  chil¬ 
dren  were  boiling  soap  in  a  pot  over  an  open  fire.  Suddenly  one  of 
the  children  noticing  someone  on  the  outside  looking  through  a 
chink  in  the  wall  silently  intimated  a  warning  to  Aunt  Nancy. 
Apparently  noticing  nothing,  Nancy  continued  to  stir  the  boil¬ 
ing  soap,  but  “with  the  quickness  of  lightning,  she  dashed  the 
ladle  of  boiling  soap  through  the  crevice  full  in  the  face  of  the 
eavesdropper,  who,  taken  by  surprise,  and  blinded  by  the  hot 
soap,  screamed  and  roared  at  a  tremendous  rate,  whilst  the  indom¬ 
itable  Nancy  went  out,  amused  herself  at  his  expense,  and,  with 
gibes  and  taunts,  bound  him  fast  her  prisoner.”®* 

The  second  story  does  not  relate  to  the  Revolution  but  it  is 
well  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  character  of  Nancy.  Some 


in  Oodey’s  Lady's  Book,  Vol.  37  (Oct.,  1848),  201-202;  in  White’s  (Statistics 
of  Georgia,  234-38  and  In  his  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  444-4fi.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  addition  to  being  much  more  elaborate  than  the  first  ver¬ 
sion,  this  story  has  five  instead  of  six  Tories  and  a  daughter  instead  of  a 
son  giving  the  warning.  A  conch-shell  reputed  to  be  the  one  blown  by  Sukey 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  David  Hart  of  242  South  Ingram  Street, 
Henderson,  Kentucky.  Letter  from  Mrs.  Hart  to  E.  M.  Coulter,  November 
3,  1951. 

The  Nancy  Hart  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
Milledgeville  claim  that  the  gavel  with  which  they  open  and  close  their  meet¬ 
ings  and  preserve  order  was  made  from  the  very  limb  on  which  the  Tories 
were  hanged! 

57.  Page  37. 

68.  White,  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia,  441-42. 
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years  after  she  moved  to  Brunswick,  her  son-in-law,  one  Thomp¬ 
son,  who  had  married  her  eldest  daughter,  Sally,  followed.  While 
passing  through  Burke  County,  Thompson  on  being  given  an 
insolent  answer  by  one  of  his  wagoneers,  whipped  out  his  sword 
and  severed  the  wagoneer’s  head  from  his  body.  Thompson  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  the  Waynesboro  jail.  Hearing  of  his 
trouble.  Aunt  Nancy  went  up  to  Waynesboro.  A  few  days  after 
her  arrival,  the  jail  door  was  found  open  one  morning  and  the 
prisoner  was  gone.  Later,  in  speaking  of  the  occurrence,  Nancy 
said,  “Drat’em,  when  they  get  into  trouble,  they  always  send 
for  me!”“® 

The  next  four  stories  were  told  by  Mrs.  Wyche  of  Elbert 
County,  “a  lady  far  advanced  in  years,  who  was  on  terms  of  in¬ 
timacy  with  Mrs.  Hart.”  On  one  occasion  the  Georgia  Whigs 
were  in  bad  need  of  information  relative  to  affairs  on  the  Carolina 
side  of  the  Savannah  River,  but  not  one  of  them  could  be  induced 
to  cross  the  river  to  get  it.  Whereupon  Aunt  Nancy  set  out  and 
on  reaching  the  river,  she  tied  together  with  a  grapevine  a  few 
logs  and  on  this  raft  wafted  her  way  across  the  river  and  back 
again  with  the  desired  information.  Once  while  Aunt  Nancy  was 
walking  along  a  road  she  came  upon  a  Tory.  She  immediately 
engaged  him  in  conversation  to  divert  his  attention  while  she 
seized  his  gun.  Thereupon,  she  marched  him  off  to  one  of  the 
Whig  forts.  On  another  occasion  Aunt  Nancy  with  a  few  other 
women  and  some  small  children  was  left  in  charge  of  a  fort  while 
the  men  were  off  on  an  expedition  of  some  sort.  Suddenly  a  party 
of  Tories  and  Indians  attacked  the  fort.  Looking  around  for  some¬ 
thing  with  which  to  defend  themselves.  Aunt  Nancy  spied  a 
cannon,  which  she  found  too  unwieldy  for  her  to  move  into 
position  to  bring  it  into  play  against  the  enemy.  Noticing  for  the 
first  time  something  under  a  cowhide,  she  investigated  and  found 
a  cowardly  man  hiding  there.  She  threatened  him  with  instant 
death  if  he  did  not  immediately  emerge  and  help  her  move  the 
cannon.  He  obeyed  and  Aunt  Nancy  soon  had  the  enemy  in  full 
flight.  According  to  the  fourth  story,  while  the  British  were  in 
possession  of  Augusta,  Elijah  Clarke’s  small  band  of  Whigs  was 
anxious  to  send  a  spy  among  the  enemy  there.  Aunt  Nancy 
readily  consented  to  go.  Dressed  as  a  man,  she  pushed  on  into 


59.  /bid.,  442. 
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the  British  camp,  pretending  to  be  crazy,  and  was  able  to  secure 
the  desired  information.®® 

In  1855,  George  R.  Gilmer  in  his  Georgians  recorded  for  the 
first  time  the  story  of  Nancy  Hart  and  Nancy  Wilder  engaging 
in  a  scuffle.  Nancy  Wilder  agreed  to  weave  “a  web  of  cloth” 
for  Nancy  Hart  but  never  seemed  to  meet  her  promise  to  finish 
it.  One  day  Aunt  Nancy  went  for  the  cloth  and  finding  Nancy 
Wilder  not  at  home,  started  to  cut  out  of  the  frame  the  part  of 
the  cloth  that  had  been  finished.  At  this  moment  Nancy  Wilder 
came  in  and  resented  greatly  what  Nancy  Hart  was  doing.  A 
passer-by  hearing  a  great  noise  in  the  Wilder  cabin  jumped  off 
his  horse  to  investigate.  “He  found  the  hands  of  each  of  the 
women  clenched  in  the  other’s  hair,  and  they  were  butting,  biting, 
and  swearing  with  all  their  might.”®^ 

These  are  all  of  the  stories  that  originated  far  enough  back  to 
have  been  retailed  by  people  who  touched  the  Nancy  Hart  gen¬ 
eration,  and  are,  therefore,  the  only  authentic  stories  clothed  with 
a  certain  historical  charm.  Yet  as  time  has  marched  on,  Georgia 
writers  have  invented  clusters  of  stories  about  Aunt  Nancy  which 
undoubtedly  did  not  originate  further  back  than  in  the  recesses 
of  their  own  imagination  or  that  of  some  of  their  contemporaries, 
and  should,  therefore,  not  be  honored  as  partaking  of  the  Aunt 
Nancy  tradition  or  adding  to  it,  except  as  they  might  be  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  nature  of  the  old  tradition.®^  And  some  writers  have 
been  so  bold  as  to  assert  as  positive  facts  many  circumstances  that 
they  have  invented  with  which  to  clothe  the  Nancy  Hart  tradi¬ 
tional  stories.  They  have  thereby  attempted  to  crystallize  Nancy 
Hart  into  a  historical  figure  with  proof  of  her  activities  as  fixed 
in  historical  records  as  that  of  any  of  the  well-established  leaders 
in  the  Revolution.®®  And  it  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  old 
traditional  stories  have  been  remade  and  garbled  almost  out  of  all 
recognition.  For  the  unwary,  the  life  of  Nancy  Hart  will  soon 
appear  to  be  as  firmly  fixed  with  authentic  details  in  the  annals  of 
the  Revolution,  as  if  her  name  appeared  frequently  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  records.  As  has  been  shown,  no  mention  of  any  of  her 

60.  Ibid.,  446-47. 

61.  Gilmer,  Georgians,  113. 

62.  The  most  recent  example  Is  Copeland,  Nancy  Hart,  the  War  Woman. 

63.  An  excellent  recent  example  is  Louise  Frederick  Hays,  Hero  of  Hor¬ 
net's  Nest.  A  Biography  of  Elijah  Clark,  IUSS  to  1799  (New  York,  1946). 
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Revolutionary  exploits  ever  appeared  in  print  for  almost  a  half 
century  after  the  time— and  then  only  in  stories,  which  were  ex¬ 
aggerations  on  their  face  or  were  humorous  caricatures. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  made  the  amazing  statement  that  “neither 
fable  nor  invention  has  touched  the  character  or  the  deeds  of 
this  heroine  of  the  Revolution.”*^  and  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  less 
surprisingly,  said,  “The  story  of  her  thrilling  exploit  is  neither 
myth  nor  fable;  and  she  bids  an  eternal  defiance  to  the  higher 
critics.”®*  J.  E.  D.  Shipp  in  his  life  of  William  H.  Crawford  was 
responsible  for  spreading  much  misinformation  about  Nancy  Hart, 
which  was  avidly  picked  up  by  subsequent  writers.  Shipp’s  only 
excuse  for  bringing  Nancy  Hart  into  his  book  was  that  he  was 
sure  that  Crawford  must  have  heard  “again  and  again”  “the  narra¬ 
tion  of  her  heroic  virtues.”®*  And  without  the  slightest  foundation 
in  fact  he  made  the  statement,  “All  through  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas  Nancy  soon  became  famous.”®’  He  was  responsible  for 
inventing  the  wholly  erroneous  statement  that  Hartford,  founded 
in  i8io  and  long  a  dead  town  of  Georgia,  once  the  county  seat 
of  Pulaski  County,  was  named  for  Nancy  Hart.*®  Also  he  added 
a  few  stories  to  the  growing  legend. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  frequent  errors  made  by  the  Nancy 
Hart  writers  is  the  statement  that  the  only  county  in  the  United 
States  named  for  a  woman  is  Hart  County,  Georgia.  In  Virginia 
there  are  counties  named  Charlotte,  Augusta,  Louisa,  Amelia, 
and  Princess  Anne;  and  in  Maryland  are  Queen  Anne  and  Anne 

64.  Harris,  Stories  of  Georgia,  69. 

66.  Knight,  Memorials  of  Dixie-Land,  265.  Knight  in  his  oratory  about 
Nancy  Hart  led  him  into  starry  flights  of  imagination  about  her.  See  his 
Reminiftcenses  of  Famous  Georgians,  II,  36-42. 

66.  Shipp,  Giant  Daps,  17. 

67.  Ibid.,  19. 

68.  Ibid.,  21.  Charles  C.  Jones,  Jr.,  who  wrote  on  the  dead  towns  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  included  Hartford  in  his  account  but  made  no  mention  of  it  having 
been  named  for  Nancy  Hart.  The  Dead  Towns  of  Georgia  (Volume  IV  in 
Collections  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah,  1878),  240.  Sher¬ 
wood  in  his  gazetteers  for  1827  and  1829  mentioned  Hartford  but  made  no 
reference  to  Nancy  Hart.  One  of  the  most  completely  garbled  accounts  of  the 
known  facts  in  Nancy  Hart’s  life  is  in  Henderson.  A  Guide  to  Audubon’s 
Home  Town  in  Kentucky  (American  Guide  Series,  Northport,  L.  I.,  N.  Y., 
1941),  80-82.  Here  the  Morgan  family  is  located  in  South  Carolina  (instead 
of  Pennsylvania  and  North  Carolina) ;  Nancy  is  born  In  Elbert  County, 
Georgia  (instead  of  either  Pennsylvania  or  North  Carolina);  her  birth  date 
is  given  as  about  1755  (instead  most  probably  in  1735);  there  are  six  Tories 
instead  of  five  in  the  famous  story,  and  she  kills  two  instead  of  one;  she 
marries  a  young  man  after  Benjamin’s  death;  and  Hart  County,  Virginia 
(instead  of  Georgia)  is  named  for  her. 
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Arundel  counties.  But  to  get  around  this  fact,  some  writers  quali¬ 
fy  the  statement  by  saying  that  the  only  county  in  the  United 
States  named  for  a  native  woman  (assuming  that  the  Virginia 
and  Maryland  counties  were  named  for  foreign  royalty)  is  Hart 
County.  But  no  one  has  been  able  to  circumvent  the  fact  that 
Barton  County,  Kansas,  which  was  created  in  1867,  was  named 
for  Clara  Barton,  who  was  neither  of  royal  blood  nor  of  foreign 
birth.  The  less  exuberant  writers  are  correct  when  they  say  that 
the  only  county  in  Georgia  named  for  a  woman  is  Hart  County. 

A  circumstance  often  mentioned  in  the  Nancy  Hart  accounts 
was  the  discovery  of  skeletons  near  her  cabin,  which  would  tend 
to  corroborate  the  story  of  the  five  Tories.  George  R.  Gilmer 
first  in  1851  stated  that  the  famous  Yazoo  freshet  of  1795  washed 
up  a  mass  of  human  bones  under  and  around  Nancy  Hart’s  cabin; 
but  only  by  inference  did  he  assume  that  Aunt  Nancy  might 
have  been  responsible  for  them.®®  Five  years  later  he  repeated 
the  story  which  now  definitely  had  it  that  these  were  the  bones 
of  the  Tories  which  she  had  slain;  but  now  he  said  that  the  “tale 
was  not  true”  and  that  it  did  a  great  injustice  to  her.’®  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  story  of  the  skeletons  (1912),  when  the  Elberton 
and  Elastem  Railroad  was  being  constructed,  the  workmen  dug 
up  near  the  site  of  the  Nancy  Hart  cabin  six  human  skeletons, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  remains  of  the  Tory  party  she  had 
slain.  As  the  number  of  Tories  varied  from  three  to  six  in  the 
retelling  of  the  story,  the  even  half  dozen  dug  up  would  not  in¬ 
validate  the  account.” 

By  1901  the  stories  about  Nancy  Hart  had  been  bandied  around 
so  much  and  clothed  with  such  factual  certitude,  that  one  of  the 
minor  Georgia  historians,  George  G.  Smith,  went  too  far  in  the 
other  direction,  when  he  was  quoted  as  having  said,  “This  is  a 
story  of  fiction.  There  was  no  such  person  as  Nancy  Hart  in 
real  life.  It  is  just  a  pretty  story  that  was  written  by  a  clever 
writer,  and  it  made  such  a  hit  that  the  character  of  Nancy  Hart 
has  been  given  a  place  in  history.”’®  Smith  in  his  history  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  published  the  year  before,  had  included  her  as  a  historical 

69.  Gilmer,  Literary  Progress  of  Georgia,  36. 

70.  Gilmer,  Georgians,  112, 

71.  Atlanta  Constitution,  Dec.  22,  1912,  quoted  in  Knight,  Georgia's  Land¬ 
marks,  II,  844-45,  See  also  John  H.  McIntosh,  The  Official  History  of  Elbert 
County,  1790-19S5  (Elberton,  1940),  22. 

72.  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  9  (8-5),  1901. 
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character,  saying  that  “she  was  certainly  an  intrepid  Whig,  and 
doubtless  captured  several  Tories  and  had  them  safely  hung.”’® 
Caught  in  this  net,  he  now  admitted  that  there  had  been  a  Nancy 
Hart  but  that  her  Revolutionary  cereer  “lacks  foundation.”  He 
said  that  he  had  seen  the  sketch  of  her  in  the  Milledgeville  South¬ 
ern  Recorder  of  18*25,  it  “evidently  was  a  fabrication.” 

He  further  argued  that  neither  Stevens  nor  Jones  had  mentioned 
the  legend  in  their  histories  of  Georgia,  that  White  in  his  Histori¬ 
cal  Collections  of  Georgia  had  not  had  sufficient  evidence,  and 
that  “old  Judge  Underwood  said  he  had  been  raised  in  Elbert 
and  never  heard  of  it.”’^ 

In  support  of  Smith,  a  certain  J.  M.  Bosworth  gave  an  account 
of  his  experiences  in  his  attempts  to  establish  the  fact  that  there 
had  never  existed  a  Nancy  Hart.  There  can  be  detected  in  Bos- 
worth’s  account  a  subtile  humor  which  might  indicate  that  he  was 
out  “to  pull  the  public’s  leg.”  According  to  his  story,  when  the 
Cotton  States  and  International  Exposition  was  being  organized 
in  Atlanta  in  1 895  he  decided  to  display  some  mementoes  of  Nancy 
Hart,  He  went  to  Elbert  County,  where  his  wife  had  grown  up, 
to  interview  the  old  people,  including  his  wife’s  grandfather. 
Some  said  that  they  had  heard  of  Nancy  Hart’s  cabin,  but  his 
wife’s  grandfather  said  he  had  never  heard  of  Nancy  Hart  or  her 
cabin.  But  now  apparently  expecting  to  secure  a  log  from  Nancy’s 
cabin,  Bosworth  said  that  he  traveled  over  Elbert  and  even  Hart 
and  Madison  counties  and  found  nothing.  He  refused  to  follow 
a  rumor  that  her  cabin  had  been  up  in  Franklin  County.  A  Dr. 
Turner  of  Hartwell  told  him  that  the  whole  story  of  Nancy  Hart 
had  arisen  out  of  a  confusion  of  names;  that  there  had  been  a 
Nancy  Rumsey  who  lived  in  the  Goshen  community  of  Elbert 
County  many  years  ago,  that  she  had  many  of  the  characteristics 
which  tradition  had  given  to  Nancy  Hart  and  that  it  was  out 
of  this  fact  that  White  had  concocted  a  Nancy  Hart.’® 

73.  George  Gillman  Smith,  The  Story  of  Georgia  and  the  Georgia  People, 
nS2  to  IS60  (Atlanta.  1900),  190. 

74.  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  12  (6-5),  1901;  Oct.  28  (6-6),  1901.  Smith  said 
that  he  saw  the  Milledgeville  paper  “In  the  Telegraph  office." 

75.  Atlanta  Journal,  Oct.  14  (6-5),  1901.  Bosworth  apparently  had  no  of¬ 
ficial  connection  with  the  Exposition  as  his  name  Is  not  Included  In  the  long 
list  of  officers,  commissioners,  chiefs  of  departments,  directors,  and  members 
of  committees  In  The  Official  Catalogue  of  the  Cotton  States  and  International 
Exposition,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  V.S.A..  September  18  to  December  81,  1895  (At¬ 
lanta,  1895).  An  amusing  sketch  of  Nancy  Rumsey  may  be  found  In  Garnett 
Andrews,  Reminiscences  of  an  Old  Georgia  Lavoyer  (Atlanta,  1870),  36-38. 
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Immediately  there  flared  up  a  controversy  in  which  many  Geor¬ 
gians  came  to  the  defense  of  Nancy  Hart.  Mrs.  T.  M.  Green, 
Regent  of  the  Kettle  Creek  Chapter,  D.  A.  R.,  said  that  her  father, 
who  was  bom  in  1798,  lived  in  the  Nancy  Hart  neighborhood 
and  that  she  had  often  heard  him  tell  stories  about  Nancy  Hart; 
but  Mrs.  Green  admitted  that  some  of  the  stories  “have  of  later 
years  been  somewhat  exaggerated.”’®  Mrs.  Kate  Robson,  born  “a 
long  time  ago,”  said  that  she  had  been  reared  in  Elbert  County 
and  that  she  had  heard  the  Nancy  Hart  stories  from  her  child¬ 
hood  days  on  down  to  the  present  time;”  and  an  Atlanta  lady 
said  that  she  owned  Aunt  Nancy’s  spinning  wheel.’*  William 
Cook,  aged  94,  said  that  he  had  been  born  on  a  plantation  adjoining 
Nancy  Hart’s  land  and  that  he  had  often  seen  the  remnants  of 
her  cabin.  And  as  for  the  Nancy  Rumsey  story,  he  said 
she  had  died  only  recently,  and  that  there  were  many  people 
living  who  remembered  her  as  the  old  woman  who  had  peddled 
ginger  cakes,  cider,  and  whisky.’®  Mrs.  William  H.  Felton  with 
her  well-known  ability  to  use  sharp  words  upbraided  Smith  for 
his  attack  on  Nancy  Hart  and  defended  her  with  long  quotations 
from  White.*®  J.  E.  D.  Shipp,  who  had  not  yet  published  his  life  of 
William  H.  Crawford,  wrote  an  article  in  defense  of  Nancy, 
headed  “What  Bartram  Saw  at  Nancy  Hart’s  Home  in  1792.”*’ 
This  was  a  lame  defense,  for  neither  John  nor  William  Bartram 
mentioned  in  any  of  his  travel  accounts  Nancy  Hart  or  gave  any 
description  of  a  landscape  that  could  be  identifled  as  her  homestead. 

In  conclusion,  the  Nancy  Hart  stories  were  undoubtedly  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  tri-county  area  of  Elbert,  Oglethorpe,  and  Wilkes, 
soon  after  the  Revolution;  but  of  the  few  newspapers  in  the  state 
then  or  of  the  larger  number  later,  none  of  their  editors  was  enter¬ 
prising  enough  to  publish  these  stories  if  he  had  heard  of  them, 
until  Lafayette’s  visit  to  Georgia  in  1825.  This  occasion  was  a 
sufiicient  reason  for  someone  to  consider  them  of  enough  im¬ 
portance  to  write  them  down  and  send  a  copy  to  the  Milledge- 
ville  Southern  Recorder^  whose  editor  seized  the  opportunity  to 
promote  Georgia’s  patriotic  Revolutionary  record  by  publishing 

76.  Atlanta  Journal.  Oct.  19  (6-5),  1901. 

77.  Ibid.,  Oct.  19  (6-6). 

78.  Ibid.,  Oct.  19  (6-7). 

79.  Ibid.,  Oct.  29  (6-6). 

80.  Ibid.,  Oct.  30  (6-4). 

81.  Ibid.,  Hoy.  i  (6-6). 
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them.  It  is  possible  (and  it  certainly  seems  probable)  that  other 
papers  in  addition  to  the  Yorkville  Pioneer  copied  the  Milledge- 
ville  paper,  but  Nancy  Hart  did  not  now  gain  wide  enough  cur¬ 
rency  or  acceptance  to  find  lodgment  in  Sherwood’s  Gazetteer 
for  1827,  1829,  or  1836.  So  the  Milledgeville  article  and  its  reprints 
in  other  newspapers  reached  a  dead  end. 

It  was  Mrs.  Ellet,  who  got  the  stories  from  a  reputable  Georgian 
instead  of  finding  them  in  a  newspaper,  and  who  set  Aunt  Nancy 
going.  Seeing  Mrs.  Ellet’s  account,  George  White  republished 
it  in  his  Statistics  in  1849.  Aunt  Nancy  seems  to  have  captivated 
White  and  set  him  to  looking  for  more  information  about  her. 
In  some  way  he  ran  across  the  Yorkville  Pioneer  account  (copied 
from  the  Milledgeville  paper)  and  to  add  to  all  of  this  he  set  out 
to  find  people  who  were  related  to  Aunt  Nancy  or  who  might 
have  known  her  or  heard  of  her.  All  of  this  additional  informa¬ 
tion  he  put  into  his  new  book  Historical  Collections,  which  he 
published  in  1854.  So  credit  first  must  go  to  Mrs.  Ellet  for  finding 
Aunt  Nancy  and  then  to  George  White  for  giving  her  greater 
currency  both  in  Georgia  and  ultimately  in  the  nation. 

Kentuckians  were  not  as  enterprising  as  Georigans  in  capital¬ 
izing  on  Aunt  Nancy,  for  apart  from  her  own  descendants,  they 
had  no  knowledge  or  did  not  see  the  significance  of  heroic  Nancy 
Hart,  who  had  lived  the  last  quarter  century  of  her  life  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  lay  buried  there.  If  there  had  been  an  accepted  Nancy 
Hart  tradition  in  Kentucky,  Edmund  L.  Starling  would  have 
recorded  it  in  his  History  of  Henderson  County,  published  in 
1887.  Georgia’s  successful  promotion  of  Aunt  Nancy  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  led  the  Kentuckians  to  take  her  up  and  spread  her 
fame  as  one  of  their  own  heroines. 

The  Nancy  Hart  tradition  is  now  well  established  in  Georgia 
history,  and  the  fact  that  the  tradition  exists  and  that  it  began  to 
take  firm  root  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago  make  it  as  signifi¬ 
cant  and  interesting  as  if  the  stories  clustering  around  it  could  be 
proved  to  be  true.  Yes,  there  was  a  Nancy  Hart  and  there  will 
always  be  a  Nancy  Hart  tradition. 


The  Path  to  Oakfuskee:  Upper  Trading 
Route  in  Alabama  to  the  Creek  Indians 

By  John  H.  Goff* 

The  preceding  section  of  this  study  (Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  March,  1955)  discussed  the  background  of  the 
Path  to  Oakfuskee,  the  noted  upper  trading  route  from  Au¬ 
gusta  to  Creek  Indian  settlements  on  the  Chattahoochee,  Tal¬ 
lapoosa,  and  Coosa  rivers.  The  trail,  with  its  major  branches, 
alternative  ways,  and  crossovers  to  the  Lower  Creek  Trading 
Path,  was  traced  across  the  Piedmont  Uplands  of  Georgia 
via  Dearing,  Warrenton,  Eatonton,  the  Seven  Islands  of  the 
Ocmulgee,  Indian  Springs,  Griffin,  the  Flat  Shoals  of  Flint 
River,  and  Greenville  to  an  important  forking  point  on  the 
old  Hudson  place  to  the  east  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  in 
western  Troup  County,  Georgia.  The  right  turn  at  this 
branching  went  to  various  Upper  Creek  communities  on  the 
Tallapoosa  and  Coosa.  The  left  fork,  way  to  Great  Oakfus¬ 
kee  Town,  led  to  a  noted  aboriginal  passage  on  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee,  thence  into  today’s  Alabama.  The  present  part  con¬ 
tinues  tracing  this  last  prong,  starting  on  the  Georgia-Alabama 
line  at  the  eastern  edge  of  Chambers  County,  Alabama.  The 
point  of  beginning  is  the  site  of  today’s  Williams  Store  Cross¬ 
roads,  located  about  eight  miles  above  West  Point,  Georgia. 

After  entering  Chambers  County,  Alabama,  the  Path  to  Oak¬ 
fuskee,  as  the  Old  Horse  Trail,  or  Hollis  Road,  or  Hollis  Ferry 
Road,'  continued  along  the  present  highway  to  Fredonia,  and 

•Professor  of  Business  Administration,  Emory  University. 

1.  Several  sources  show  the  Old  Horse  Path  leading  westward  from  the 
Chattahoochee.  Among  these  are:  A  Map  of  Oeneral  Jackson's  Campaign 
Against  the  Creek  Indians  1813-1814,  (no  author)  1814,  a  copy  in  the  Carto¬ 
graphic  Records  Branch,  National  Archives;  and  Georgia  and  Alabama,  H. 
S.  Tanner,  1823.  In  official  Alabama  State  Records,  the  trail  is  shown  enter¬ 
ing  that  State  at  fract.  Sec.  11,  T  XXIII  N.  R.  XXVIII  E.,  St.  Stephens  Base 
Meridian  and  as  the  “Horse  Path  Road,”  running  thus:  Secs.  11,  14.  15,  16.  17 
and  18;  in  T  XXIII  N.  R.  XXVII  E..  as  the  “Horse  Path  or  Hollis  Road" 
it  crossed  these  sections:  13  (Fredonia),  14,  23,  22,  21  (Nimrod  Doyle’s 
Mill),  20,  29,  30  and  31  (ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District).  Beginning 
with  early  1833,  the  first  records  of  Chambers  County,  Alabama  mention  the 
former  thoroughfare  numbers  of  times  as  the  “Hollis  Ferry  Road.”  Day 
Book,  Commissioners  Court  Minutes,  in  the  Office  of  Judge  of  Probate,  La¬ 
fayette,  Vol.  1,  pp.  5,  10,  18,  204,  334,  et  passim.  This  court  was  organized 
in  April,  1833.  No  minutes  were  entered  for  a  meeting  in  May  of  that  year. 
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about  a  mile  beyond  that  place,  at  a  forestry  watch  tower,  turned 
toward  Wards’  Mill  on  an  upper  branch  of  Oseligee  Creek.  This 
mill  (now  abandoned)  was  originally  established  by  Nimrod 
Doyle,  a  noted  Indian  countryman,  and  bore  his  name  for  years. 
It  was  in  operation  when  the  first  permanent  white  settlers  started 
entering  this  section  of  Alabama  in  1832.*  From  here,  on  a  course 
now  largely  missing  the  path  led  southwestward  to  a  place  that 
has  been  known  since  Indian  days  as  the  “Buffalo  Wallow.”  This 
spot  was  just  to  the  east  of  the  little  railroad  station  of  Buffalo 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  site.*  Immediately  beyond  the 
Buffalo  Wallow  the  Oakfuskee  Path  was  joined  by  another  trace, 
the  Chapman  Road/  coming  from  what  is  now  West  Point,  and 
bound  for  the  Coosa  River.®  The  united  trails,  as  the  Chapman 
Road,  go  on  through  Buffalo  and  about  two  miles  beyond,  on 
the  lower  side  of  Rollins,  they  fork  with  the  Chapman  trace 
bearing  right  as  a  still  used  highway  through  Marcoot  and  Tiller 
Crossroads  to  Denver  in  Tallapoosa  (Dounty.®  There  it  intersected 
the  Vernon  Trail,  or  upper  (Oakfuskee  route  which  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  shortly. 

The  Path  to  Oakfuskee  veered  left  at  the  fork  near  Rollins, 
and  as  a  present-day  little  byway,  bears  gently  southwestward. 
About  three  miles  farther  along  it  intersects  another  road  and 


but  at  a  session  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  the  first  item  considered  and 
approved  was  the  appointment  of  "reviewers”  to  review  and  mark  a  road 
eastward  from  the  courthouse  in  the  direction  of  Hollis  Ferry  (Ibid.,  5). 
At  a  later  meeting  in  the  same  month  it  was  directed  that  the  marking  ap¬ 
proved  above  should  follow  “as  far  as  praciicable  the  Oakfuskee  Old  Trail.” 
Ibid.,  9. 

2.  The  site  is  shown  on  LaTourette’s  A  Map  of  the  Creek  Territory  in 
Alabama. 

3.  Interview  with  Mr.  Lee  Hunter,  an  elderly  resident  of  Buffalo,  Ala. 

4.  The  junction  of  the  two  trails  is  not  shown  on  official  plats  because 
tbe  Horse  Trail  was  stopped  at  the  township  line  in  Sec.  31,  T  23  N.  R  27E. 
The  union  in  Sec.  36  of  T.  23  N.  R  26  E.,  is  confirmed,  however,  by  J.  J. 
Abert’s  Map  of  Chambers  County,  1832,  original  in  the  National  Archives. 
This  rare  map  apparently  was  prepared  to  show  the  location  and  names  of 
various  individual  Indian  reserves  pursuant  to  the  Creek  Treaty  of  1832. 
V.  8.  atat.  L.,  VII,  p.  366. 

5.  Owen  says  the  Chapman  Road  was  blazed  by  a  man  of  that  name  who 
wanted  to  mark  out  a  trace  to  his  ferry  at  Ft.  Williams  on  Coosa  River. 
Thomas  McAdory  Owen,  History  of  Alabama  (Chicago,  1921),  I,  222.  From 
the  nature  of  the  terrain  followed  and  the  Indian  villages  passed,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  the  route  coincided  closely  with  a  former  Indian  trail. 

6.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXVIE.  Only 
the  Chapman  Road  is  named.  It  ran  thus:  Secs.  36  (Buffalo),  36,  34  (Rollins), 
27.  28,  29  and  30. 
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now  ends.  In  former  years,  however,  it  continued  straight  ahead 
to  a  ford  on  Chatahospee  Creek,  on  a  way  that  can  be  easily 
traced  today.  The  trail  next  turned  nearly  due  west.  It  takes  up 
again  as  a  current  route  about  a  mile  east  of  Sardis  Church  in 
western  Chambers  County."^  To  the  left,  on  the  west  bank,  as 
it  crosses  Hunter  Creek  (formerly  Hootethlucco,  or  Big  House 
Creek)  was  an  Indian  village  called  Jehassehoga  Town.®  This 
settlement  in  the  Creek  Census  of  1832,  is  listed  as  “Okefuska 
Eche  Se  Hogee  Town.”®  The  path  continued  by  Sardis  Church, 
then  past  Harmony  Church  Crossroads  to  Dudleyville  in  north¬ 
east  Tallapoosa  County.  This  place  was  first  called  “Moore’s” 
for  James  Moore  an  Indian  country  whiteman  who  settled  among 
the  Creeks.^®  It  was  one  of  the  most  important  intersecting  points 
for  Indian  trails  and  pioneer  roads  in  east  Alabama.  Before  con¬ 
tinuing  with  the  wav  to  Oakfuskee  a  few  comments  should  be 
made  about  some  of  those  intersecting  routes. 

One  of  these  notes  relates  to  the  Oakfuskee  Path  that  has  just 
been  covered  from  Georgia  to  Dudleyville.  This  stretch  is  re¬ 
membered  locally  as  a  former  stage  road.  There  is  nothing  un¬ 
usual  about  this  point  because  much  of  the  Oakfuskee  route 
was  used  by  stages  after  the  coming  of  the  Whites.  A  more  puz¬ 
zling  local  name  also  makes  this  segment  of  the  old  way  a  former 
“Military  Road.”  This  second  name  required  study.  On  first 
thought  it  was  surmized  that  the  appellation  might  be  a  vestige 
of  the  remote  days  in  which  the  little  English  fort  stood  at  Oak- 

7.  The  trail  alon^  here  is  not  named  on  the  plats,  and  Is  only  shown 
on  the  township  borders  where  It  leaves  or  enters  by  the  conventional  dots 
which  were  used  on  early  maps  to  Indicate  a  road  or  trail;  ALALR.,  Plat- 
book  Tallapoosa  District,  Sec.  32,  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXVI  E.;  Sec.  5,  T  XXII 
N.  R  XXVI  E.;  and  Sec.  1.  T  XXII  N.  R  XXV  E.  It  is  easy  to  trace  the  old 
way,  though,  because  It  was  used  as  a  wagon  road  until  some  30  years  ago. 
The  abandoned  course  exactly  connects  with  the  township  border  markings 
of  the  1832  surveys.  The  naming  of  road  overseers  by  the  Chambers  County 
Commissioners’  Court  in  1836  for  the  “road  leading  from  Doyle’s  Mill  to 
Oakfusky’’  confirms  this  route  as  the  old  trail.  Day  Book,  session  February 
1,  1836.  pp.  124,  125,  127. 

8.  La'Tourette,  Map  of  the  Creek  Territory  in  Alabama;  Sec.  9,  T  22  N. 
R  25E. 

9.  Creek  Census,  p.  393. 

10.  Moore  evidently  was  accepted  by  the  Indians  as  a  member  of  the  Creek 
Nation,  because  he  is  listed  as  the  head  of  a  family  in  the  Creek  Census  of 
1832,  p.  393.  He  was  obviously  well  to-do  since  he  is  given  as  the  owner  of 
11  slaves.  Abert’s  Map  of  Chambers  County  shows  that  Moore  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  were  allocated  extensive  reserves  In  the  vicinity  of  Dudleyville,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Treaty  of  1832.  These  places,  however,  were  actually  in  today’s 
Tallapoosa  County. 
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fuskee.  Or  perhaps,  the  title  arose  from  the  local  tradition  that 
Jackson’s  men  used  the  trail  following  the  battle  at  Horse  Shoe 
Bend.  In  this  connection,  the  people  of  Chambers  County  point 
out  that  the  trail’s  crossing  on  Chatahospee  Creek  has  long  been 
known  as  “Jackson’s  Ford.”  There  is  no  documentary  evidence 
available,  however,  to  show  that  Jackson’s  army  followed  any 
part  of  the  Oakfuskee  Path.  A  more  likely  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  name  “Military  Road”  hinges  on  the  use  made  of 
this  route  by  General  David  Adams  and  a  small  Georgia  force 
in  a  little  remembered  expedition  against  the  Upper  Creeks  during 
December  of  1813.'' 

One  of  the  thoroughfares  radiating  from  “Moore’s”  was  the 
“Talladega  Road”  which  led  northward  through  today’s  Buttston 
to  the  site  of  Germany’s  Old  Ferry  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Beyond  this  crossing,  at  what  is  now  Everglade  School,  it  joined 
the  Chapman  Road  or  upper  Oakfuskee  route.  About  a  half  mile 
west  of  Germany’s  Ferry,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  was  the 
last  Oakfuskee  Town  House^^  before  those  Indians  removed 
from  Alabama. 

Southeastward  from  Moore’s,  leading  back  into  Chambers 
County,  another  trail  ran  by  what  is  now  Sandy  Creek  Cross¬ 
roads,  thence  to  Sturkie,  passing  above  the  confluence  of  Pretty 
and  Sandy  Creeks.  At  the  juncture  on  the  right  banks  of  both 
streams,  there  is  a  large  cultivated  area  containing  considerable 
evidence  of  former  Indian  habitation.  The  spot  is  still  referred  to 
thereabouts  as  the  “Old  Grayson  Indian  field.”  This  site  seems 
to  be  the  place  which  Benjamin  Hawkins  called  “Pin-e-hoo-te,” 

11.  This  expedition  of  the  Creek  War  of  1813-14  was  undertaken  pur¬ 
suant  to  a  Resolution  of  the  Georgia  Legislature  approved  November  15, 
1813.  Executive  Department  Minutes,  October  1,  1812  -  April  30,  1814,  p.  323, 
original,  in  Ga.  Dept.  Arch.  &  Hist.  The  Resolution  called  for  the  raising 
of  a  force  of  volunteers  of  not  less  than  500  and  not  over  1000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  most  adjacent  Upper  Creek  town.  Ibid.,  321.  Command 
of  the  expedition  was  given  to  General  David  Adams.  With  about  530  men 
he  left  a  camp  near  Montlcello  in  December  1813.  The  force  crossed  the 
Chattahoochee  on  the  15th,  passed  a  village  (presumably  Jehassehoga)  of 
11  houses  which  was  destroyed,  and  continued  to  New  Yaucaw,  (see  New 
York,  infra.,  fn.  17),  that  was  reached  on  the  17th.  All  the  inhabitants  of 
that  place  had  fled,  and  no  battle  ensued.  After  burning  the  town  of  85 
houses,  the  expedition  returned  to  Georgia.  Letter  dated  24th  December 
1813,  General  Adams  to  Governor  Early,  Personal  Correspondence  File,  David 
Adams,  Ga.  Dept,  of  Arch.  6  Hist.  The  Oakfuskee  Path  was  the  logical  route 
for  the  expedition  to  follow  and  apparently  it  went  that  way. 

12.  LaTourette  Map,  Creek  Territory  in  Alabama.  The  site  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Sec.  21,  T  23  N.  R  24  B. 
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with  Sandy  being  the  “Epeesaugee  Creek”  on  which  he  located 
that  village.^*  A  short  distance  eastward  from  this  field  were  the 
reserves  of  Senar  (or  Sinnah)  and  Billy  Grayson.^^  These  Indians 
bore  the  name  of  an  important  Upper  Creek  family  which  will  be 
mentioned  later.  Farther  south  beyond  these  properties,  some  three 
miles  below  Oak  Bowery,  in  present  Lee  County,  was  the  reserve 
of  the  Oakfuskee  King  in  1832.^“  Presumably  this  place  was  the 
home  of  Menawa,  the  noted  leader  of  the  Oakfuskees. 

At  Dudleyville  the  Oakfuskee  Path  branched.  The  right  fork 
led  along  the  road  which  now  passes  Ozie’s  Church  and  SchooP* 
to  New  York,  Tohopeka,  Sukaispoga,  and  other  Oakfuskee  settle¬ 
ments  along  the  Tallapoosa.^’ 

The  left  turn,  the  way  to  Great  Oakfuskee,  bore  southwest- 
ward  in  the  direction  of  Dadeville  on  what  became  known  as 


13.  Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  50.  The  site  is  in  Sec.  15,  T  21  N.  R  25  E. 

14.  Abert,  Map  of  Chambers  County.  Senar  Grayson  had  the  east  half  of 
Sec.  14  of  T  21  N.  R  26  E.,  and  Billy  Grayson  the  lower  half  of  Sec.  18  T 
21  N.  R  26  E.  The  properties  of  these  Indians  were  relatively  removed  from 
the  area  where  the  other  Graysons  lived.  The  former  may  not  have  been 
descendants  of  the  noted  Robert  Grierson  (or  Grayson)  but  of  bis  brother, 
Thomas,  who  had  a  half-breed  son.  Hawkins,  Letters,  36. 

15.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  DistHct,  Sec.  26,  T  XX  N.  R  XXVI  E. 
It  is  marked  “Kings  place  Oakfuskea.”  This  reserve  presumably  was  Me- 
nawa’s  because  he  was  a  noted  Oakfuskee  head  man  and  is  listed  first  as 
a  principal  chief  of  that  band  in  the  Census  of  1832,  p.  240. 

16.  This  route  is  not  shown  on  the  plats,  but  the  author  had  the  benefit 
of  the  views  of  Mr.  Robert  S.  Fuller,  a  resident  of  east  Tallapoosa  County, 
as  to  the  course  of  this  segment  of  the  trail  and  Its  branches.  Mr.  Fuller  was 
a  collector  of  Indian  relics  and  had  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  location 
of  Creek  village  sites  along  this  part  of  the  Tallapoosa  River. 

17.  New  York  (also  written  New  Yorka,  Ninyaka,  New  Yancaw,  New 
Yauger,  Nuyaka,  New  Youka,  Nuoqauco,  Newquacau,  etc.)  was  one  of  the 
chief  Oakfuskee  towns.  It  was  located  in  what  is  at  present  a  large  field  on 
the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  in  Sec.  13  and  14  of  T  23  N.  R  23  E., 
across  from  the  battle  site  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend.  The  only  commemorative 
of  the  piace  now  is  the  Now  Yorka  Colored  Church,  situated  a  couple  of 
miles  to  the  south.  Hawkins  says  “New-Yau-Caw”  was  named  after  New 
York:  Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  45.  Presumably  it  received  this  name  after 
the  return  of  the  Creek  chiefs  from  New  York,  following  the  treaty  there 
in  1790.  Tohopeka,  or  Chelucco  Litabixee,  was  on  the  point  in  the  bend 
where  the  Battle  of  Horse  Shoe  Bend  was  fought  in  1814.  Sukaispoga  was 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Tallapoosa,  south  of  Fosheeton  Crossroads.  Hawkins 
called  this  place  “Sooc-he-ah**  and  said  it  was  about  12  miles  above  Oak¬ 
fuskee  Town.  Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  48.  There  are  also  many  minor  sites 
along  this  part  of  the  Tallapoosa  showing  evidences  of  former  Indian  habi¬ 
tation,  especially  from  the  mouth  of  Emuckfaw  Creek  upward.  Farther  down 
from  that  point  the  former  locations  have  been  flooded  by  Martin  Lake,  a 
hydroelectric  reservoir. 
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Young’s  Ferry  Road.^*  It  passed  slightly  below  Mt.  Carmel 
School  and  Church,  and  continued  through  Dadeville,  still  on  the 
Young’s  Ferry  Road,  to  Buck  Creek  west  of  the  town.  Here  a 
spur  known  in  later  years  as  the  Walker’s  Ferry  Road  bore  right 
to  an  Oakfuskee  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Elkahatchee  Creek 
on  the  Tallapoosa. 

The  main  trail,  however,  continued  westward  by  Bethel  Church, 
running  along  a  divide  between  the  waters  of  Manoy  and  Sandy 
Creeks.  After  passing  a  present-day  forestry  watch  tower  the 
path  forked,  the  left  turn  as  an  abandoned  dirt  road  continues  a 
mile  or  so  and  now  dead-ends  on  the  edge  of  the  Lake  Martin 
Reservoir.  Originally  this  turn  led  down-river  and  presumably 
was  the  way  to  reach  the  Upper  Creek  town  of  Eufaula,  located 
about  5  miles  below  Sandy  Creek  and  across  the  Tallapoosa  River 
at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream.'* 

The  main  old  trail,  at  the  fork  near  the  watch  tower,  continues 
straight  ahead  a  short  distance,  then  drops  to  the  edge  of  the 
Martin  Dam  Reservoir.  Out  across  those  waters  directly  in  front, 
during  the  later  Indian  days,  was  the  site  of  Young’s  Ferry  over 
the  Tallapoosa.  Just  above,  across  the  innundated  channel  of 
the  river,  on  what  old  timers  ^  were  once  pretty  bottomlands, 
is  the  site  of  Great  Oakfuskee  Town. 

Several  important  trails  radiated  from  this  noted  Indian  center, 
but  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  tracing  of  them.  One  path 

18.  The  Toang’g  Perry  Road  is  not  shown  east  of  the  Tallapoosa  on  the 
official  State  plats  in  Montgomery.  The  Judge  of  Probate  in  Dadeville,  how¬ 
ever,  has  a  set  of  plats  for  Tallapoosa  County  which  was  prepared  in  1885 
by  J.  Joseph  Shepard,  a  surveyor,  with  the  aid  of  the  fieid  notes  from  the 
original  survey  of  1832.  These  plats  show  and  name  a  part  of  the  road  run¬ 
ning  thus  from  east  to  west:  Secs:  19  and  30.  T  22N.  R  24  E.;  Secs.  25,  26, 
27,  34,  33  (S.E.  corner),  T  22  N.  R  23  E.;  Secs.  4,  5  (“Walker’s  Ferry  Road” 
forks  right  to  the  mouth  of  Elkahatchee  Creek),  6,  T  21  N.  R  23  E.;  and 
Secs.  1,  2,  11,  10  and  9,  T  21  N.  R  22  E.  The  old  ferry  was  just  above 
the  mouth  of  Sandy  Creek  in  the  iast  section.  This  source  does  not  show  the 
course  all  the  way  from  Dudleyville  to  the  Tallapoosa  River,  but  in  the 
parts  not  given  the  traditional  road  is  there,  in  daily  use.  except  for  one 
small  abandonment,  about  a  mile  immediately  west  of  Dudleyville.  Shepard 
also  prepared  a  Map  of  Tallapoosa  County  (Chicago,  1885),  which  shows  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  data  as  the  plats.  Copies  of  this  chart  were  consulted 
in  Dadeville  and  in  the  Map  Division  of  the  Ala.  Dep’t.  of  Arch.  &  Hist., 
Montgomery.  Mr.  C.  J.  Coley,  Judge  of  Probate  for  Tallapoosa  County,  and 
Mr.  J.  M.  Lovelace,  of  Dadeville,  also  supplied  the  author  with  much  usefui 
information  about  the  Young’s  Ferry  Road  and  other  early  thoroughfares 
of  this  area. 

19.  The  site  of  this  place  is  now  flooded,  but  the  little  stream  on  which 
it  was  located  is  still  called  Eufaula  Creek. 
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continued  westward,  passing  present  Rockford  to  reach  various 
villages  near  the  Fish  Trap  Shoals  on  Coosa  River;  thence  to 
Penootaw,  a  remote  village  on  the  Cahaba  River  at  some  shoals 
above  today’s  Centreville.^®  From  there  this  trail  went  on  to  the 
Choctaws  in  Mississippi.  Another  way,  the  “Kialijah  Road,”^^  led 
southwestward  via  today’s  Worthy’s  Chapel  to  the  Indian  town 
of  Kialijah  on  a  creek  now  spelled  Co'waligee.^  At  that  place  it 
forked  with  the  left  branch  leading  to  the  noted  town  of  Tucka- 
batchee,  capital  of  the  Upper  Creeks.^®  The  right  fork  continued 
via  today’s  Jordan  and  Cotton  in  Elmore  County  to  Wetumpka. 
From  that  point  there  were  diverse  connections  to  prominent 
Creek  towns  along  the  lower  Tallapoosa  and  Coosa  Rivers.®^ 
These  last  places  normally  would  have  been  reached  by  the  Lower 
Creek  Path  from  Augusta  but  the  connection  from  the  Oakfuskee 
Path  also  existed. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  Kialijah  Trail,  upbound  to  Oakfus¬ 
kee  and  Young’s  Ferry,  eventually  became  known  as  the  “Georgia 
Road.”  Some  years  ago  there  were  still  people  in  upper  Elmore 
County  who  remembered  it  by  that  name.  Severance  of  the  old 
route  by  the  backwaters  of  Martin’s  Dam,  however,  long  since 
caused  travel  to  cease  on  the  route  via  Young’s  Ferry  and  little 
is  now  remembered  about  that  old  road  and  the  ferry.  This  road, 
of  course,  by  its  bearing,  would  have  led  to  Georgia  on  the  way 
which  has  been  discussed. 

A  third  trail  which  led  past  Great  Oakfuskee  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  before  leaving  that  area.  This  path  ran  up  the  west  side  of 
the  Tallapoosa  River  from  Tuckabatchee  via  Oakfuskee  and  Elka- 
hatchee  to  intersect  or  cross  the  upper  branch  of  the  Oakfuskee 

20.  Tanner  Map,  Georgia  and  Alabama,  1823. 

21.  The  upper  part  of  this  trail,  from  Young’s  Ferry  to  Cowallgee  Creek 
Is  not  shown  on  the  early  plats,  but  It  can  be  found  on  U.  S.  Geog.  Survey 
Map,  “Wetumpka”,  ed.  1903.  South  of  the  creek  it  Is  shown  in  the  plats  un¬ 
der  various  names,  viz.,  “Road  from  Wetumpka  to  Young’s  Store.”  ALALR., 
Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  Secs.  4,  5,  8,  17,  18,  19  and  30,  T  XX  N.  R 
XXI  E;  Secs.  25,  36  and  35.  T  XX  N.  RXX  E.;  “Kialijah  Road.”  Secs.  2.  3, 
10,  9,  16.  17,  20,  19  and  30,  T  XIX  N.  R  XX  E.;  Secs.  25.  36,  35  and  34,  T  XIX 
N.  R  XIX  E.;  and  as  the  “Kialichee  Road”  In  Secs.  3,  4,  9,  8,  17  and  18,  T 
XVIII  N.  R  XIX  E. 

22.  The  “town”  was  evidently  much  dispersed.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Talla¬ 
poosa  District,  T  XX  N.  R  XX  E.  shows  the  south  fork  of  “Kielljah  Creek” 
and  adds  the  note:  “Klelija  Town  continuing  to  the  mouth.” 

23.  Barnard  Romans’,  A  Map  of  West  Florida,  Part  of  E.  Florida,  Georgia, 
.  .  .  shows  these  forks. 

24.  Lieut.  Swan  gives  some  of  these  connections  with  a  map. 
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Path  in  northwest  Tallapoosa  G)unty,  at  Harlands  Crossroads 
just  below  the  Creek  town  of  Hillabee.  From  this  intersection  it 
went  on  to  the  Abihka  Indians  in  today’s  Talladega  County.  We 
shall  encounter  this  trail  again  in  retracing  the  upper  Oakfuskee 
route. 

At  the  old  Hudson  place,  near  the  Chattahoochee  back  in  Troup 
County,  Georgia,  the  reader  will  recall  that  the  main  Oakfuskee 
Path  divided  to  reach  its  various  destinations.  The  right  fork 
of  this  branching  led  to  a  point  above  the  mouth  of  Wilson 
Creek  (just  north  of  Glass  Bridge  on  Georgia  238)  to  cross  the 
river  at  some  shoals.  Over  this  ford,  it  led  northwestward  along 
the  east  side  of  Wehadkee  (Hawkins’  Hoithletiga)  Creek.^®  This 
trail  was  an  Oakfuskee  Path  because  Colonel  Hawkins,  after 
crossing  Hoithletiga,  mentions  the  Oakfuskee  Path  running  to 
the  left.^*  He  was  not  referring  to  the  lower  Oakfuskee  trail  or 
Horse  Path  because  he  was  already  above  that  trace  in  his  jour¬ 
ney  northward  when  he  noted  this  way  to  the  Oakfuskees. 

This  path  curvxd  out  of  Georgia  into  Alabama  in  northwest 
Troup  County  at  a  point  where  no  road  exists  today.  On  its  way 
to  that  exit,  near  present  Abbottsford,  it  followed  for  a  short 
distance  a  stretch  of  an  east-west  trail  which  is  only  partially 
shown  on  the  first  Georgia  surveys,^’  but  which  is  depicted  as 
the  “Vernon  Road”  on  the  official  plats  of  Alabama  that  were 
prepared  a  few  years  later.  At  Abbottsford,  this  trail  to  the 
Oakfuskees  instead  of  bearing  northwestward,  logically  should 
have  continued  westward  into  Alabama  along  the  Vernon  Trail. 
No  such  course  is  shown,  however,  and  the  reader  should  re¬ 
member  this  point  because  it  will  be  touched  upon  later. 

Just  above  the  point  in  northwest  Troup  where  the  path  left 
Georgia  and  close  to  the  spot  where  the  line  of  Troup  and 

25.  This  crossing  and  trail  is  not  shown  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  in  the  map  for  Dist.  16  of  original  Carroll  County,  now  Troup.  The 
path,  however,  is  depicted  entering  lot  23  on  the  south  side  of  the  district 
above  (GALR.,  Map  of  District  15  in  the  5th  [sicl  Section,  early  Carroll 
County  [now  parts  of  Troup  and  Heard],  Thomas  Mitchell,  D.S.,  1827).  In 
this  district  the  path  joins  another  trail  coming  from  the  east  in  lot  22  to 
bear  westward  then  northward  in  lots  23,  66,  67,  68,  109,  108,  113,  114,  151 
(here  there  is  a  slight  break  in  the  trace).  The  path  takes  up  again  in  lot 
150  and  runs  thus:  149,  148,  147,  146,  159  and  160,  where  it  passes  Into  Ala¬ 
bama. 

26.  Viatory,  Trip  to  Etowah,  1798. 

27.  Cf.  fn.  25,  supra.  The  trail  from  the  east  which  Intersected  the  way 
to  Oakfuskee  in  lot  22  was  exactly  on  the  course  of  the  Vernon  Road  or  Trail. 
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Heard  strikes  the  state  boundary,  another  trail  from  the  Chatta- 
hoochee  passed  out  of  Georgia**  into  the  extreme  southeast 
comer  of  Randolph  G)unty,  Alabama.  Since  these  two  routes 
from  the  Chattahoochee  left  Georgia  so  close  together,  it  may 
be  presumed  that  they  were  heading  for  a  common  ford  on 
Wehadkee  Creek,  a  short  distance  over  in  Alabama.  Whether 
the  two  ways  actually  united  or  merely  intersected  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  ford  and  then  diverged  is  not  known,  because  the 
Alabama  plats  for  that  particular  area  do  not  show  any  path.  But 
the  second  trail  from  the  Chattahoochee  is  substantially  shown 
in  the  Georgia  maps.**  Remnants  of  this  thoroughfare  exist  today. 
It  should  be  retraced  because  it  was  an  important  branch  of  the 
McIntosh  Trail  and  a  different  route  to  the  Oakfuskees  than  the 
way  which  has  been  traced  by  Griffin  and  the  Flat  Shoals. 

This  trail,  to  trace  it  eastward  in  Georgia,  ran  toward  Glenn 
in  southwest  Heard.  From  there  it  continued  eastward  through 
what  is  now  Houston,  Owensbyville  and  Grab  All  to  the  site 
of  the  noted  old  Philpot’s  Ferry  in  a  sharp  bend  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  in  lower  Heard  County.  Over  the  river,  the  route  turned 
northeastward  along  the  lower  side  of  New  River  as  the  McIntosh 
Trail.  It  bore  this  title,  not  because  it  went  to  McIntosh’s  Re¬ 
serve  which  was  to  the  north,  but  because  it  led  to  a  juncture 
with  the  main  McIntosh  trace.®®  The  path  passed  into  what  is 
now  Coweta  County  where  it  becomes  the  “Grason  Trail”  on 
the  original  plats.®^  This  last  name  is  its  traditional  title.  But  the 
route  soon  ends  on  the  maps  and  plats,  leaving  only  hearsay  as  to 
the  remainder  of  the  course  that  it  followed.  Seemingly  it  con- 

28.  GALR,,  Map  of  District  15  in  the  5th  (*ic)  Section,  original  Carroll 
County  (now  parts  of  Troup  and  Heard),  Thomas  Mitchell,  D.S.,  1827,  lot 
161.  The  other  trail  went  into  Alabama  just  below,  in  lot  160. 

29.  Ibid.,  and  GALR.,  Map  of  District  H  in  the  5th  (sic)  Section,  original 
Carroll  County  (now  parts  of  Troup  and  Heard),  Thomas  Mitchell,  D.S., 
1827.  There  are  some  breaks  in  the  trail  as  shown  on  these  maps,  but  one 
can  be  sure  from  the  course  that  it  ran  from  the  site  of  Philpot’s  Ferry  on 
the  Chattahoochee  across  Heard  and  along  the  edge  of  Troup  into  Alabama. 

30.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  12  in  the  Srd  Section,  original  Troup  (now 
parts  of  Troup  and  Heard  counties),  James  W.  Greene,  D.S.,  1827.  The  path 
goes  out  into  Dlst  3  above,  at  lot  ii3;  and  Platbook  IIII,  Dist.  12,  lots  205, 
178,  et  passim. 

31.  GALR.,  Map  of  District  S  in  the  4th  [sic]  Section,  original  Coweta 
(now  parts  of  Coweta  and  Heard),  I.  B.  Hardin,  D.S.,  1827.  The  path  is 
marked  “Grason’s  Trail”  on  the  Dlst.  3  plats  in  Platbook  IIII.  It  enters  from 
Dist  12  below  at  lot  188  and  runs  out  on  the  eastern  boundary  at  lot  12. 
At  this  point  the  path  was  about  10  miles  from  a  juncture  with  the  main 
McIntosh  Road  to  the  northeastward. 
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tinued  northeastward  across  Coweta  County,  passing  below  Pearl 
Spring,  past  Summer  Hill  Colored  Church,  near  the  area  of  the 
Newnan  Airport,  thence  along  Georgia  i6  to  join  the  main 
McIntosh  Road  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Sharpsburg.  Except, 
perhaps  for  the  strip  of  today’s  Georgia  i6,  there  is  no  present- 
day  road  with  which  the  course  can  be  identified. 

As  the  reader  will  see,  when  we  turn  westward  again,  this  path 
can  easily  be  traced  from  lower  Coweta  County  to  the  vicinity 
in  Alabama  where  Robert  Grierson,  or  Grayson,  a  prominent 
trader  and  Indian  countryman,  lived  among  the  Hillabee  Creeks. 
It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Grierson  used  the  route  in  travel¬ 
ling  to  and  from  Augusta  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  the  name  “Gra- 
son,  or  Grayson,  Trail.”  Since  this  path  passed  some  of  the  Oak- 
fuskee  communities  it  was  also  one  of  the  ways  to  the  Oakfuskees. 

As  previously  noted,  there  was  a  probable  spur  from  Grayson, 
or  Grason,  Trail  to  the  main  Oakfuskee  Path  in  western  Troup 
County.  This  route  is  shown  in  District  6  of  Troup  passing  south¬ 
ward  through  LaG  range  to  a  point  below  today’s  Lee’s  Crossing. 
It  is  not  actually  depicted,  however,  in  District  12  to  the  north 
intersecting  the  Grason  Trail.  One  may  assume,  though,  from 
the  bearing  of  this  route  that  it  did  run  the  few  remaining  miles 
to  effectuate  a  juncture  with  the  Grason  Path,  that  in  turn 
stemmed  from  the  McIntosh  Road.  Here  then  was  a  crossover 
from  the  McIntosh  trace  to  the  main  Oakfuskee  way.  Travellers 
who  did  not  take  the  Oakfuskee  Path  through  Griffin  and  Flat 
Shoals  could  have  continued  along  the  McIntosh  Road  to  the 
point  west  of  Sharpsburg  and  there  turned  along  the  Grason 
Trail,  thence  over  to  the  Oakfuskee  Path  and  on  into  Alabama 
by  Oakfuskeenene  Town  on  the  Chattahoochee. 

One  final  subject  should  be  mentioned  before  leaving  the  area 
of  the  Chattahoochee  and  that  point  concerns  the  location  of 
Chattahoochee  Old  Town,  which  gave  name  to  the  river.  It  will 
be  remembered  from  the  introduction  that  some  of  the  oldest 
maps  depicting  the  Upper  Trading  Path  showed  the  thorough¬ 
fare  passing  near  this  settlement. 

That  village  was  abandoned  by  the  Creeks  at  an  early  date. 
It  was  once  a  place  of  importance  but  due  to  long  abandonment 
no  early  map  shows  the  spot  precisely  enough  to  permit  its  exact 
location.  Benjamin  Hawkins  mentions  the  site  in  his  Viatory, 
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however,  calling  at  “Chatto  ho  chee  tal  lauhassee”  and  notes  that 
the  river  derived  its  name  from  the  place.®”  According  to  its  loca¬ 
tion,  the  town  was  about  four  miles  below  today’s  Franklin,  along 
what  are  now  some  flats  on  the  west  side  of  the  Chattahoochee, 
and  a  short  distance  above  another  place  which  Hawkins  calls 
“Chau  ke  thlucco.”®®  From  his  description,  the  latter  settlement 
was  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  a  stretch  of  the  river  that  is  now 
called  Jackson’s  Mill  Shoals.  This  place  would  have  been  the  best 
fording  point  in  the  area  for  the  trading  path,  if  it  came  this 
way,  presumably  leading  from  the  early  trail  which  ultimately 
became  the  McIntosh  Road,  at  or  near  Newnan. 

In  Coweta  County  there  is  now  no  road  which  can  be  identified 
as  a  vestige  of  this  early  connection.  On  the  Heard  side,  how¬ 
ever,  a  present  backroad  bears  away  from  the  vicinity  of  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  Town  to  the  east  side  of  Glenn  where  it  joins  the  Phil- 
pot’s  Ferry-Grayson  Trail.  Possibly  this  little  byway  is  a  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  early  artery. 

From  Glenn  the  Grayson-Philpot’s  Ferry  Trail  bore  south- 
westward  into  Randolph  and  Chambers  Counties,  Alabama.  About 
half  way  between  Standing  Rock  and  Hickory  Flat,  Alabama,  in 
nonheast  Chambers  County,  a  remnant  of  this  old  trace  inter¬ 
sects  the  east-west  thoroughfare  called  the  Vernon  Road  or  Trail.®^ 
This  last  way  derived  its  title  from  a  ferrying  point  named  Ver¬ 
non,  located  on  the  Chattahoochee  below  the  mouth  of  White- 
water  Creek  and  above  the  present  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad 
bridge  in  Troup  County.®®  The  Georgia  surveys  of  1827  do  not 

32.  Viatory,  Trip  to  Etowah,  1798.  Hawkins  does  not  state  that  he  actually 
visited  the  site,  but  from  the  description  of  his  Journey  he  was  travelling 
along  the  river  and  certainly  passed  close  to  the  place. 

33.  Ibid.;  Swanton  calls  this  place  “Tca’hkl  lako,”  and  states  that  the  name 
means  Big  Shoal.  Hist.  Creek  Indians,  249.  The  name  is  descriptive  of  the 
adjacent  stretch  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

34.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  FYact.  T  XXIV  N.  R  XXVIII 
E.,  1832  and  1840.  The  way  from  Philpot’s  Ferry  Is  only  partially  shown  In 
Sec.  4,  beginning  near  Guss  Creek  and  running  southwestward.  From  its 
bearing  it  was  certain  to  have  clipped  the  southeast  corner  of  Randolph 
County,  although  the  plats  for  that  township  do  not  show  it.  The  trail  ran 
thus  in  the  township  cited  above:  Secs.  4,  6,  8  and  7.  It  is  not  named.  The 
"Vernon  Road”  enters  from  Georgia  at  Sec.  15  and  runs  thus:  Secs.  15,  16, 
17,  8  and  7.  The  way  from  Philpot’s  Ferry  joins  the  Vernon  Trail  in  the  last 
section. 

35.  Actually  there  were  two  Vernons,  one  on  the  east  side  of  the  Chatta¬ 
hoochee  and  another  on  the  west  bank.  Apparently  “West  Vernon”  was  the 
more  important.  These  places  are  among  Georgia’s  "dead  towns.”  'Their 
names,  however,  are  perpetuated  in  Georgia  Militia  Districts  Nos.  656  and 
735,  called  East  and  West  Vernon  Districts,  respectively. 
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show  this  ferry  and  only  depict  a  strip  of  the  trail,  although  the 
trace  can  be  found  on  the  Alabama  side  on  numbers  of  plats 
made  from  the  1832  surveys.*®  The  route  is  certain  to  have  been 
an  Indian  trace  because  it  was  a  well-defined  course  when  the 
original  surveys  were  made  while  the  Creeks  were  still  in  that  part 
of  Alabama.  The  fact  that  it  led  on  a  logical  course  to  old  Oak¬ 
fuskee,  Hillabee,  and  Coosa  settlements  further  supports  this 
conclusion. 

It  is  odd  that  the  Georgia  surveys  did  not  show  the  upper 
branch  of  the  Oakfuskee  route  turning  toward  Alabama  on  the 
course  of  the  Vernon  Trail  near  or  at  what  is  now  Abbottsford, 
Georgia.  Instead  the  path,  as  previously  noted,  is  depicted  run¬ 
ning  along  the  east  side  of  Wehadkee  Creek  to  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  present  Troup  where  it  veers  into  Alabama,  presumably 
to  intersect  the  Philpot’s-Grayson  Trail  at  a  ford  on  that  creek. 
Unless  it  followed  this  course  to  take  advantage  of  that  crossing, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  west-bound  travellers  would  have  made 
such  a  circuitous  trip  to  enter  the  Grayson  route  to  the  Oakfus- 
kees.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  such  users  did  continue  west 
from  Abbottsford  along  the  course  of  the  Vernon  Road  through 
Evansville  and  Standing  Rock  to  join  the  way  from  Philpot’s. 
The  Georgia  surveyors  apparently  failed  to  note  that  connection. 

Nonetheless  this  conjecture  does  not  explain  away  the  fact 
that  the  trail  is  actually  shown  leaving  Georgia  farther  north¬ 
ward.  It  may,  of  course,  have  been  the  surest  route  to  the  Oak- 
fuskees  to  go  around  that  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  Wehadkee 
Creek  ford.  What  is  more  likely,  however,  is  that  this  path 
entered  Alabama,  crossed  the  Philpot’s  Ferry-Grayson  Trail  at 
the  ford  and  continued  westward  to  the  Oakfuskee  village  of 
Toohtocaugee  (or  Tohtogagi)  and  other  settlements  on  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  River  in  western  Randolph  County.”  Such  a  route  would 

36.  ALALR..  Plathook  Tallapoosa  District,  Secs.  12.  1  (passed  today's 
Hickory  Flat),  11,  10.  9  (Welch).  8,  17  and  18.  T  XXIV  N.  R  XXVII  E.;  Secs. 
13.  24,  23.  26.  27,  28  (slightly  above  today’s  Albany),  33.  32,  29.  30  and  31 
(ran  nearly  one  mile  below  present  Milltown),  T  XXIV  N.  R  XXVI  E.; 
Secs.  36,  35  and  34  (Shiloh  Crossroads),  T  XXIV  N.  R  XXV  E.;  Secs.  3.  4, 
5,  6  and  7,  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXV  E.  The  trail  next  passes  into  present  Talla¬ 
poosa  County  at  Sec.  12  of  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXIV  E. 

37.  Toohtocaugee,  according  to  Hawkins,  means  “Corn  house.”  Hawkins, 
Creek  Country,  46.  He  states  the  town  was  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Talla¬ 
poosa,  20  miles  above  New  York.  This  location  would  place  the  settlement 
in  present  Randolph  County.  Today’s  Corn  House  Creek,  an  affluent  of  the 
Tallapoosa  in  western  Randolph,  commemorates  the  name.  Swanton  spells 
this  name  “Toh’togagi.”  Hist.  Creek  Indians,  248. 
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have  been  a  logical  way  to  reach  those  communities.  It  may  have 
been,  too,  a  traditional  trail  w  hich  is  said  to  have  crossed  the  Talla¬ 
poosa  at  the  old  ford  between  Louina  and  Wadley  above  today’s 
bridge  on  Alabama  63. 

From  the  road  juncture  between  Standing  Rock  and  Hickory 
Flat,  this  way  to  the  Oakfuskees,  as  the  Vernon  Road,  leads  west¬ 
ward  through  Welch,  Albany,  and  Shiloh  to  Denver  Crossroads 
in  northeast  Tallapoosa  County.  Here  it  joined  the  Chapman 
Road  that  came  from  the  direction  of  what  is  now  West  Point, 
and  which  served  as  a  connection  with  the  Old  Horse  Trail,®*  or 
lower  Oakfuskee  Path,  beginning  at  the  road  fork  near  Rollins. 
The  Vernon  Trail,  now  also  the  Chapman  Road,  bears  left  at 
the  Denver  intersection  and  soon  forks;  the  right  branch  at  this 
fork  veers  southwestward.  This  turn  is  the  old  trace.  Within  a 
half-mile  it  also  branches.  The  left  prong  ran  on  toward  the  mouth 
of  Chatahospee  Creek  on  the  Tallapoosa  where  it  reached  an  area 
of  extensive  Indian  settlement  on  what  is  now  the  Burton  and 
Hoyle  places.  This  location  is  a  fine,  elevated  area,  and  must  have 
been  considered  a  highly  desirable  place  by  the  Indians.  Evidently 
this  community  was  a  part  of  the  village  which  Hawkins  calls 
“Ocfuscooche,”  or  Little  Ocfuskee.®*  Some  of  the  Indians  who 
lived  here,  he  adds,  w'ere  inhabitants  of  Oakfuskeenene  who  fled 
that  Chattahoochee  settlement  after  its  destruction  by  the  Geor¬ 
gia  volunteers  in  1793. 

But  back  to  the  last  fork  near  Denver,  the  other  branch  of  the 
trail  turned  right  for  a  short  distance  to  the  Jim  Phillips  place  on 
the  Tallapoosa.  The  course  of  the  old  route  over  this  property 
can  easily  be  traced  to  a  depression  on  the  river  bank  which  marks 
the  old  ferrying  place.  The  aboriginal  ford  was  a  little  farther 
downstream  at  the  mouth  of  Gallaway  Creek,  which  empties  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river. 

On  the  other  bank,  opposite  the  ford  and  ferry  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  Chisholm  place,  there  is  a  fine  level  field  where  there  was  a 
also  a  considerable  Indian  settlement.  Here  was  the  Tuckabatchee 
Tallahassee,  or  Tallowaumuchossee,  which  Hawkins  names  and 
locates  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tallapoosa,  about  6  miles  above 

38.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  Secs.  12  (Denver  Crossroads), 
11  (here  the  united  trails  reach  the  Tallapoosa  River),  10,  9,  4,  5  and  6, 
T  XXIII  N.  R  XXIV  E. 

39.  Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  51. 
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New  York.*®  In  the  Census  of  1832  the  place  was  called  “Talma- 
chussa  Town.”*^ 

A  white  man  named  James  Hutton  owned  a  reserve  among  the 
Creeks  on  the  west  half-section  which  took  in  this  town  site 
and  this  section  of  the  river.*^  Apparently  the  early  ferry  cross¬ 
ing  here  was  operated  by  him,  because  the  minutes  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  Court  of  Chambers  County  for  February  1837  mentions 
the  opening  of  a  road  to  this  area,  and  that  route  led  to  “Hutton’s 
Ferry.”*® 

But  the  early  crossing  on  the  present  Phillips  place  was  obviously 
not  a  good  one  for  vehicular  traffic  due  to  the  extreme  steepness 
of  the  approaches.  For  this  reason,  seemingly,  Hutton  moved  his 
operation  because  shortly  the  Chambers  County  Commissioners 
started  considering  the  improvement  of  a  road  leading  to  the  “New 
Hutton’s  Ferry.”**  This  later  crossing  was  established  on  Hutton’s 
property  about  a  half-mile  above  the  former  site  on  the  Phillips’ 
place.  In  time  this  passage  was  taken  over  and  operated  for  many 
years  as  Chisholm’s  Ferry.  Then  it  became  known  as  Frederick’s, 
the  name  it  bore  when  it  ceased  operating  years  ago. 

Since  the  approach  to  the  Chisholm’s  ferrying  site  leads  directly 
west  from  Denver,  some  people  in  the  vicinity  insist  that  the  Ver¬ 
non  Trail  and  Chapman  Road  went  that  way.  The  early  plats, 
however,  show  the  original  crossing  was  back  of  the  Phillips 
home,*®  as  has  been  explained. 

Immediately  west  of  the  Tallapoosa,  the  old  path  is  so  com¬ 
pletely  missing  that  a  present-day  aerial  photograph  did  not  show 
its  course.  The  trace  led  on,  however,  to  Everglade  School,  where 
it  intersected  the  still-surviving  Talladega  Road,  coming  from 
Moore’s  or  Dudleyville.  But  it  only  follows  today’s  road  for  a 
mile  beyond  the  school  site  before  it  is  lost  again  as  a  present 
thoroughfare.  It  resumes  however,  southwest  of  Rocky  Mount 
School  and  runs  across  Emuckfaw  Creek,  a  half-mile  below  Zana.** 
Downstream,  to  the  left  of  this  crossing  was  the  village  of  E^uck- 

40.  Ibid.,  46.  Hawkins  spells  the  first  name  “Took-au-bat-che  tal-lan-has- 
see,”  and  adds  the  place  became  *‘Tal-lo-wau  muchos-see,"  or  New  Town,  in 
1797. 

4X  O011BTI8  254 

42.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  Sec.  11,  T  XXIII  N.  R  XXIV  E. 

43.  Daybook,  168. 

44.  Ibid.,  230,  243. 

45.  This  place  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  in  Sec.  11.  T  23  N.  R  24  E. 

46.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  District,  Sec.  1,  T  XXIII  N.  R.  XXIII  E. 
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faw,  last  of  the  Oakfuskee  settlements  on  this  branch  of  the  path/^ 
The  trail  next  entered  the  territory  of  the  Hillabee  Indians.  It 
ran  by  Bethlehem  Church  Crossroads,  and  passed  above  New 
Site.  It  soon  ends  as  far  as  the  surveys  show,*®  but  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  continue  tracing  the  old  way  under  the  name  of  the  Chap¬ 
man  Road  because  the  people  thereabouts  are  familiar  with  that 
route.  , 

It  passed  Cowpens,  running  below  Hog  Mountain,  to  Hilla¬ 
bee  Creek.  The  Chapman  Road  crossed  this  stream  at  a  place 
once  known  as  Hutchinson’s  Ford,  where  there  is  now  a  bridge. 
Slightly  higher  up  there  is  another  crossing  called  Sand  Ford. 
Perhaps  the  aboriginal  trail  led  there  because  a  small  stream  and 
village,  by  the  name  of  Ooktauhausaugee,**  were  on  the  western 
side.  Just  west  of  these  fords  there  is  a  crossroads  that  is  not 
named  on  maps,  but  which  is  known  as  “Harlans”  or  Harlands.®® 
When  the  old  trail  reached  this  point  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
Hillabee  country.  Some  two  miles  to  the  north,  above  the  forks 
of  Big  and  Little  Hillabee  Creeks®^  was  the  main  Hillabee  town.®^ 
Robert  Grierson,  or  Grayson,®®  the  Scotch  Indian  countryman, 
lived  about  three  miles  beyond  this  settlement  up  the  former 
stream.®*  Benjamin  Hawkins  visited  the  area  in  1796  and  was  im¬ 
pressed  by  Grierson  and  his  half-breed  family.  He  noticed  the 


47.  The  site  of  Andrew  Jackson’s  fight  at  Emnckfaw  Creek,  according  to 
the  people  in  this  area,  was  several  miles  farther  downstream  at  what  is 
now  Hamlet. 

48.  ALALR.,  Plathook  Tallapoosa  District,  Secs.  36,  35,  26,  27,  22,  21,  20, 
29  and  30,  T  XXIV  N.  R  XXIII  E.  In  Sec.  30  the  trace  stopped  at  Timber 
Gut  Creek  and  not  at  the  edge  of  the  next  township  to  the  west. 

49.  Hawkins  calls  this  place  “Ook-tau-hau-sau-see”  from  ook-tau-hau,  sand, 
zau-see,  a  great  deal.  Creek  Country,  43.  He  adds  there  was  a  great  shoal  at 
the  place. 

50.  There  is  another  crossroads  by  this  name  a  few  miles  farther  to  the 
north,  in  Clay  County,  Alabama. 

51.  Today’s  Little  Hillabee  Creek  was  called  “Colluffade”  in  Indian  days. 
Hawkins,  Creek  Country,  43. 

52.  This  center  had  more  importance  as  a  meeting  spot  than  as  a  popu¬ 
lated  settlement.  In  1796  there  was  only  one  house  in  the  town.  Hawkins 
says  the  Indians  met  there  for  busks  and  dances.  Letters,  30. 

63.  When  Hawkins  mentioned  this  man  he  usually,  and  properly,  spelled 
the  name  Grierson.  In  one  place,  however,  he  wrote  "Grayson.”  Hawkins  to 
Armstrong,  Sec’y  of  War,  July  28,  1813,  in  Amer.  State  Papers,  Cl.  II,  Indian 
Affairs,  I,  849-50.  In  early  back  country  speech  Grayson  was  probably  pro¬ 
nounced  “Gry’son”  making  the  name  sound  much  like  today’s  pronunciation 
of  Grierson. 

54.  Hawkins,  Letters,  30. 
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Scotchman  had  a  cotton  gin,  the  first  such  device  reported  for 
what  is  now  Alabama.®* 

Katy  and  Lizzie  “Grason,”  daughters  of  Grierson,®®  had  large 
land  holdings  on  Hackney  and  Sandy  Creeks,  to  the  south  of  Har- 
lands,  below  today’s  Hillabee  Camp  Grounds.®^  The  little  road 
that  now  leads  north  and  south  through  their  former  property 
is  significant  because  it  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  a  trail  that  has 
been  previously  mentioned  which  ran  from  Tuckabatchee,  Kiali- 
jah.  Great  Oakfuskee,  and  Elkahatchee  to  the  Abihka  settlements 
in  Talladega  County.  Barnard  Romans’  map  shows  this  path. 
The  Bull  Chart  also  depicts  a  good  part  of  it,  but  in  a  more  gen¬ 
eralized  manner.  The  Purcell  or  Stuart  map,  which  Swanton  re¬ 
produces  in  part,  likewise  shows  the  trail.®®  At  Harlands,  many 
traders  and  travellers  undoubtedly  turned  into  this  path  from 
the  Vernon  or  Chapman  Trail  because  the  Indian  settlements  on 
its  course  in  Talladega  County  were  of  much  greater  importance 
than  any  communities  which  could  be  found  on  the  remainder  of 
the  Chapman  Road  to  the  Coosa  River. 

It  is  impossible  to  connect  precisely  all  the  path  depicted  by 
Romans  with  any  present  road,  but  he  shows  the  route  going 
by  the  main  Hillabee  town,  thence  along  the  upper  side  of  Little 
Hillabee  Creek  into  present  Clay  County.  Three  miles  from  Hilla¬ 
bee  it  reached  the  village  of  Little  Oakchoy  and  from  there  crossed 
upper  Harbuck  Creek  and  an  eastern  prong  of  Hatchet  Creek, 
pn'cing  near  today’s  Shady  Grove  Crossroads;  thence  the  trail 
went  over  a  ridge  to  cross  the  upper  part  of  Hatchet  Creek  at  or 
near  the  Hatchet  Crossroads.  From  here  one  can  feel  certain  it 
followed  the  route  through  Bull  Gap,  across  Rebecca  Mountain, 
which  Romans  labels  the  “Great  Hill.”  Beyond  the  gap,  Romans’ 
path  dropped  to  an  upper  fork  of  Tallaseehatchee  which  he  calls 
“Qanahumga.”  Instead  of  crossing  that  creek,  however,  as  does 
the  road  from  Bull  Gap  to  Emauhee  today,  Romans’  route  skirted 


55.  lUd. 

56.  Hawkins  only  lists  a  Liza  among  Grierson’s  children  in  1796.  Letters, 
30.  Peter  A.  Brannon,  however,  confirms  there  was  also  a  daughter  named 
Catherine.  "Grierson  Records  in  the  Montgomery  County  Court  House,”  in 
Arroto  Points,  Vol.  13,  No.  5,  Jan.  10,  1929,  pp.  72ff. 

57.  Katy’s  property  was  in  Sec.  36  of  T  24  N.  R  21  E..  and  Sec.  31  of  T  24 
N.  R  22  E;  while  Lizzie’s  "house  and  plantation”  were  in  Sec.  7,  T  23  N.  R 
22  E.,  on  Sandy  Creek  to  the  south  (J.  Jos.  Shepard,  Map  of  Tallapoosa 
County,  1885). 

58.  Hist,  of  the  Creek  Indians,  plate  7. 
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the  south  side  of  the  stream  to  “Natche.”®*  His  trail  then  led  on 
to  “Abicouchie,”  or  Little  Abihka,  between  the  forks  of  what 
is  now  the  Tallaseehatchee  and  Weewoke  Creeks.  The  trail  con¬ 
tinued  down  Tallaseehatchee  and  after  three  miles  reached  a  vil¬ 
lage  bearing  the  same  name  as  the  creek.*®  Several  other  maps  show 
this  place  but  under  various  spellings.*^  It  is  a  spot  that  has  gen¬ 
erally  been  overlooked  by  writers  on  Creek  Indian  affairs.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  site  became  an  early  outpost  of  importance  for  Eng¬ 
lish  traders  because  a  delegation  of  Chickasaws  at  Charleston  in 
December  1717  asked  the  Governor  to  settle  a  trading  house  at 
“Coosatees”®"  to  be  supplied  from  “Savano  Town”  (Old  Savan¬ 
nah  Town);  the  Indians  also  wanted  goods  at  the  same  rates  as 
the  Cherokees.**  They  were  informed  that  they  could  get  such 
supplies  on  the  same  terms  if  they  brought  their  skins  to  the 
“Habeakahs”  or  “Coosaws”;  that  goods  would  be  sent  “out  of 
hand,”  and  would  be  available  at  a  place  called  “Tallasee”  where 
a  trading  house  and  factors  would  be  appointed  to  trade  with 
them.®^  This  arrangement  seemingly  explains  why  the  noted  Chick¬ 
asaw  Path  came  to  this  part  of  Alabama. 

Romans’  trail  went  on  two  and  one-half  miles  to  Coosa  Old 
Town,  one  of  the  most  historic  of  all  the  Creek  centers.  It  was 

59.  This  place  was  one  of  the  Natchez  Indian  settlements  among  the  Up¬ 
per  Creeks.  Hawkins  spells  the  name  “Nau-chee”  and  says  the  community 
was  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  creek  for  two  miles.  Creek  Country,  42. 

60.  The  site  was  about  two  miles  east  of  Cbildersburg,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  creek. 

61.  As  “Talise”  this  place  is  listed  on  Henry  Popple’s  map  of  1733,  A  Map 
oj  the  British  Empire  in  America  (photostat  from  the  Library  of  Congress). 
Swanton  in  his  Hist.  Creek  Indians,  in  plate  4  shows  a  redrawing  of  part 
of  this  map.  Eman.  Bowen,  A  New  Map  of  Georgia,  with  part  of  Carolina, 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  1769  (photostat  from  the  National  Archives)  shows 
the  place  as  “Great  Talasse”  below  "Abacouse”  and  "Cousa”;  on  this  chart, 
however,  all  three  towns  are  out  of  place  from  their  true  locations.  The  Bull 
Map  locates  It  properly  as  “Tallssee.”  A  Map  of  the  Southern  Indian  District, 
1764  (from  a  copy  of  a  photostat  in  the  Ga.  Historical  Society,  Savannah, 
original  in  the  Manuscript  Collections  of  the  British  Museum)  shows  the 
site  as  “Tallassahatchl,”  just  to  the  south  of  "Ablcootchl.’’  A  part  of  the 
Purcell  or  Stuart  May  (circa  1770),  redrawn  by  Swanton  as  plate  7  in  his 
Hist.  Creek  Indians  gives  the  town  in  the  same  location  as  Romans  under 
the  name  “Tallasseehassee.” 

62.  This  name  apparently  refers  to  the  Alibamo  town  of  Coosaudee,  or 
Coosada,  which  was  in  present  Elmore  County,  Ala.,  near  Coosada  railroad 
station. 

63.  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Managing  the  Indian  Trade,  Indian  Book, 
1110-18,  Vol.  1,  p.  227,  original  in  the  Hist.  Com.  of  S.  C. 

64.  76id.,  228. 
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on  the  Coosa  River,  between  the  mouths  of  Tallaseehatchee  and 
Talladega  Creeks,  about  two  miles  above  today’s  Childersburg. 
Here,  the  route  which  is  being  traced  met  the  McIntosh  Road 
that  came  on  a  way  which  has  already  been  sketched.  At  Coosa 
Old  Town  and  a  little  farther  up  near  the  mouth  of  Kelley’s 
Creek,  there  were  river  crossings  which  connected  with  the  Chick¬ 
asaw  Path. 

Back  at  Harlands,  the  remainder  of  the  upper  path  as  the  Chap¬ 
man  Road  continued  on  a  course  that  still  exists  by  Providence 
Church  to  Pinkneyville  [sic]  at  the  edge  of  Tallapoosa  and  Clay 
Counties.  From  there  it  enters  a  rough,  hilly  region  to  pass 
through  Elias  to  Skeggs  Crossroads,  touching  en  route^  just  after 
crossing  Hatchet  Creek,  the  site  of  an  Indian  settlement  named 
Puckna  Town.®®  It  continued  to  Hollins  and  beyond  there  cut 
across  the  southeast  tip  of  Talladega  County  into  Coosa  County, 
bearing  southwestward  to  avoid  a  mountainous  region  that  lay  in 
the  direct  course.  From  this  area,  curiously,  to  the  Coosa  River, 
the  trace  is  shown  as  “Walker’s  Road”  or  “Walker’s  Road  from 
Georgia  to  Fort  Williams”  on  old  plats.®®  No  one,  however,  in 
the  area  seems  to  remember  it  by  that  name,  although  the  way  is 
still  known  as  the  Old  Chapman  Road.  This  recollection  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  documents  because  small  strips  of  the  Chapman 
Road  are  shown  on  original  plats  near  today’s  Weogufka  Church, 
berw'een  Iwona  Crossroads  and  Stewartville.®’ 

Northeastward  of  Stewartville  the  path  crossed  the  noted  old 


65.  Charles  C.  Royce,  Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States,  18th 
Ann.  Rep’t.,  B.A.E.,  1896-97,  pt.  2,  plate  CVIII. 

66.  ALALR.,  Plathook,  Vol.  1,  Coosa  District,  survey,  1832,  Jas.  H.  Weak¬ 
ley,  Sur.  Gen.  As  "Walker’s  Road’’  beginning  just  west  of  Pinkneyville,  it 
runs  in  Secs.  13.  14,  15.  16.  17  and  18  of  Fract.  T  XXII  S.  R  VI  E.,  Hunts¬ 
ville  Base  Meridian.  Thence,  as  “Walker’s  Road  from  Georgia  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liams’’  it  passes  through  Secs.  13,  14.  15,  16,  17  and  18.  Fract.  T  XXII  S  R  V  E. 
It  continues  in  Sec.  13,  24  and  23,  but  next  passes  into  the  township  below 
toward  Stewartville  in  Coosa  County,  then  comes  back  again  as  “Walker’s 
Road’’  in  Secs.  20,  17  and  18,  Fract.  T  XXII  S.  R  IV  E.  Without  a  name  It 
goes  on  in  Secs.  13,  12.  11,  10,  3.  4.  5.  8,  7  and  6.  Fract.  T  XXII  S.  R  III  E. 
It  joins  the  “Road  from  Fort  Williams  to  Talladega’’  in  Sec.  1  of  the  town¬ 
ship  to  the  west  and  continues  thus;  Secs.  1.  2.  3.  4,  9  and  8,  Ftact.  T  XXII 
S.  R  II  E..  where  the  trace  ended  at  a  ferrying  site  on  the  Coosa  River 
below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek  on  what  is  now  the  Kirkland  place. 

67.  ALALR.,  Plathook  Tallapoosa  District.  As  “Chapman’s  Turnpike  Road,” 
it  is  shown  in  Secs,  5  and  6,  T  XXIV  N,  R  XIX  E.,  and  as  “Chapman’s  Road’’ 
in  Sec.  1  and  12,  T  XXIV  N.  R  XVIII  E.  These  strips  of  road  partially  fill 
the  gap  which  appears  in  Fract.  T  XXII  S.  R  IV  E.,  fn.  66,  supra. 
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trail  from  Talladega  and  Sylacauga  to  Wetumpka.**  This  latter 
route  passed  southward  through  Rockford  and  Pentonville  to 
intersect  the  Kialijah  Road  on  the  northeast  side  of  Wetumpka. 
Northward  it  led  through  Deep  Cut  Gap,  which  is  used  by  U.  S. 
241  today,  to  Sylacauga,  Talladega  and  Fort  Strother.  Jackson 
used  the  route  during  the  Creek  War.  Above  Sylacauga  it  also 
connected  with  the  trails  to  the  Talladega  County  Indian  towns 
which  have  already  been  named.  Romans  shows  this  route  but 
not  in  connection  with  any  path  that  could  have  been  a  forerunner 
of  the  Chapman  Road. 

The  old  trading  path  veered  northwestward  after  this  intersec¬ 
tion  with  the  Wetumpka-Sylacauga  Road,  passing  above  Stewart- 
ville.  But  it  stops  as  a  present-day  road  at  its  juncture  with  Ala¬ 
bama  1 1  just  below  the  Coosa-Talladega  County  line.  On  a  course 
now  completely  missing,  it  formerly  continued  over  the  hilly 
area  immediately  to  the  south  of  Gantt’s  Quarry.  About  a  mile 
east  of  Fayetteville,  however,  at  a  little  church  it  takes  up  again 
as  a  part  of  the  Fayetteville-Sylacauga  highway.  From  here  it 
runs  through  Fayetteville,  i.e..  New  Fayetteville,  the  place  below 
Cedar  Creek,  to  intersect  a  north-south  road  running  from  Talla¬ 
dega  Springs  to  Talladega  State  Park.  Here  the  old  thoroughfare 
finally  ends  as  a  present-day  remnant.  In  former  years  the  Chap¬ 
man  Trail  or  W’alker’s  Road  continued  across  this  intersection 
curv’ing  in  front  of  the  old  Kirkland  home  to  the  site  of  a  ferry 
over  the  Coosa  River,  below  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek.  On  the 
other  side  it  connected  with  a  route  which  ran  to  Tuscaloosa  and 
from  there  into  Mississippi.  Many  emigrants  from  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas  bound  for  western  Alabama  and  points  beyond  used 
this  noted  crossing.  Conversely,  eastbound  this  old  way  on  the 
route  that  has  been  traced  became  one  of  Alabama’s  so-called 
“Georgia  Roads.”  The  crossing,  under  the  name  of  Kirkland’s 
Ferry,  ceased  operating  years  ago,  after  this  section  of  the  Coosa 
was  flooded  by  the  backwaters  of  a  power  dam. 

68.  This  important  north-south  thoroughfare  appears  on  the  1832  Ala¬ 
bama  plats  under  a  complexity  of  names:  “Wewoka  Road,”  “Sulacoggra 
Road  to  Wetumpka,”  “Walker’s  Road,”  and  “Jackson’s  Road.”  Under  the 
last  title  it  Intersects  the  Kialichee  Road  (fn.  21,  supra)  from  Wetumpka 
to  Kialijah  Town  and  Young’s  Ferry  (Great  Oakfuskee)  at  the  edge  of  Secs. 
17  and  18,  Fract.  T  XVIII  N,  R  XIX  E.  ALALR.,  Platbook  Tallapoosa  Dis¬ 
trict.  Andrew  Jackson’s  men  used  this  route  in  their  march  to  Fort  Toulouse, 
following  the  defeat  of  the  Creeks  at  Horse  Shoe  Bend. 
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The  aboriginal  path  bore  right  at  the  Kirkland  place,  across 
Cedar  Creek,  and  about  a  mile  above  that  stream  reached  a  ford 
at  a  shoal  on  the  Coosa.®*  Here  was  the  location  of  Fort  Williams, 
erected  by  Andrew  Jackson’s  men  during  the  Creek  War  of 
1813-14.  As  one  nears  the  site  of  the  former  fort  on  a  present-day 
field  road,  a  cluster  of  gleaming  white  little  monuments  in  a  clump 
of  nondescript  trees  proclaims  that  this  isolated  spot  is  no  ordinary 
place. 

Here  the  tracing  of  the  old  trading  path  will  be  ended.  A  trail 
did  lead  from  over  the  river  to  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws, 
but  that  passage  was  more  a  connection  than  a  continuation  of 
the  course  that  has  been  followed,  hence  a  discussion  of  its  path¬ 
way  will  be  left  to  others. 

By  way  of  summary  and  in  conclusion  two  final  points  should 
be  made  on  the  Upper  Trading  Road  from  Augusta.  This  old 
thoroughfare  played  a  formative  role  in  developing  the  early 
Southeast.  Beginning  as  a  dim  passage  through  some  three  hun¬ 
dred  miles  of  a  primeval  forest,  the  trail  grew  into  a  well-defined 
trading  path  with  numerous  branches,  then  into  a  crude  settlers’ 
trace  and  next  into  a  vehicular  route.  But,  as  the  economy  changed, 
and  as  other  ways  and  means  of  travel  developed  the  former 
artery  lost  all  significance  except  where  segments  were  retained 
as  parts  of  the  present  road  maze. 

In  closing,  there  should  be  a  word  of  praise  for  the  resource¬ 
fulness  with  which  the  course  of  the  pathway  was  selected.  One 
cannot  follow  the  lengthy  route  without  developing  a  feeling  of 
admiration  for  the  person  or  individuals  who  first  chose  this  way 
through  the  vast  wilderness.  Whether  they  used  a  trial  and  error 
method  or  deliberate  exploration  to  determine  the  course  will 
probably  always  remain  a  secret.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  they 
picked  the  best  way  for  the  path  by  taking  skillful  advantage  of 
physical  features  such  as  divides,  slopes,’®  gaps,  and  good  fording 
spots. 

69.  The  shoal  at  the  former  ford  has  now  been  flooded  by  the  power  reser¬ 
voir. 

70.  On  a  number  of  significant  stretches,  the  Oakfuskee  Path  favored 
the  south  sides  of  lengthy  ridges  in  preference  to  crests.  This  less  elevated 
course  possibly  was  followed  to  lead  travellers  past  springs  and  by  beds  of 
reed  cane  which  bordered  the  numerous  branches  that  ordinarily  could  be 
found  on  a  slope.  These  cane  brakes  were  important  for  grazing  horses  dur¬ 
ing  the  nightly  stops  of  travellers. 
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THE  PAPERS  OF  LACHLAN  McINTOSH,  1774-1799 
Edited  by  Lilla  M.  Hawes* 

Part  V 

MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS 

“Coppy  Letter  to  Geo.  Walton  Esqr.  ^oth.  August  7777  jroni 
John  Wereat  EsqrJ*^ 

Savannah  30th.  August  1777'® 

My  Dear  Sir  I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  in  a  great  hurry  for  fear 
of  loosing  an  opportunity  that  then  offered,  for  Charles  Town  to 
be  forwarded  from  thence  by  Mr.  Dorsius  by  the  first  opportunity. 

I  now  begin  to  tremble  for  the  fait  that  awaits  this  devoted  Country, 
honesty,  integrity,  &  a  love  of  Justice  being  the  declared,  &  avowed 
principles  of  any  Man  are  crimes  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  hatefull 
name  of  Torey  and  to  hold  him  up  to  the  resentment  of  the  people, 
as  an  Enemy  to  his  Country.  1  think  I  told  you  sometime  ago  that  I 
thought  the  Augmentation,  of  the  representation  under  our  present 
circumstances  a  great  evil;  every  days  experience  convinces  me  that 
it  [is]  so,  &  it  requires  no  great  degree  of  presience  to  declare  that 
Georgia  cannot  exist  as  a  seperate  state  twelve  months  longer,  with¬ 
out  the  immediate  interposition  of  Congress.  I  told  you  in  a  former 
letter  how  the  laws  that  this  Country  are  ruled  by,  w’ere  framed  & 
agreed  upon,  at  a  nightly  meeting  in  a  Tavern,  This  tho’  dangerous  in 
its  consequences  is  but  a  part  of  the  evil.  We  have  now  another  Nock- 
tumal  Society,  established,  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
name  of  The  Liberty  Society.  The  business  of  this  Cabal  as  far  as  I 
am  capable  of  Judgeing  seems  to  be  principally  intended  to  poison 
the  minds  of  the  people  throughout  the  State,  &  to  set  them  at  enmity, 
with  every  Man  who  is  not  of  their  party.  They  or  the  leaders  of 
them  seem  to  be  void  of  every  sentiment  of  honour,  &  truth  is  a 
stranger  to  their  proceedings,  they  bellow  Liberty,  but  take  every 
method  in  their  power,  to  deprive  the  best  part  of  the  communitv’^ 
of  even  the  Shadow  of  it.  Those  wretches  appear  to  me  to  have  a 

•Mrs.  Hawes  Is  Director  of  the  Georgia  Historical  Society. 

16.  In  Wereat’s  hand.  A  copy  of  this  letter  and  other  papers  pertaining 
to  the  Liberty  Club  are  in  the  Force  Georgia  Transcripts,  Library  of  Con- 
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manifest  intention  to  destroy  the  reputation  of  their  neighbors;  in 
order  to  raise  themselves  fortunes,  &  political  fame  upon  the  ruins 
of  the  real  Friends  of  their  Country,  and  the  American  Cause.  One 
of  their  proceedings  as  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  inform  my  self,  has 
that  tendency,  which  you  may  be  informed,  of  in  some  degree,  by 
perusing  the  inclosed  Copy  of  a  Circular  Letter,  which  seems  calcu¬ 
lated  for  the  diabolical  purpose  of  destroying  General  McKintosh 
to  accomplish  which  the  vilest  falshoods  are  imposed  upon,  the 
people  to  induce  them  to  give  their  sanction  to  these  deeds  of  dark¬ 
ness.  The  reason  set  forth  in  this  Letter  I  know  to  be  as  diametrically 
opposite  to  truth,  as  Light  to  darkness  so  far  from  being  an  Enemy 
to  civil  Government,  he  is  and  always  was  since  I  knew  him,  as 
great  a  Stickler  for  it  as  any  Man,  in  the  State.  You  may  remember 
an  instance  of  it  at  his  appointment,  to  the  Command  of  the  first 
Batta[lio]n. 

The  Petition  aluded  too  the  General  has  never  been  able  to  obtain 
a  sight  of,  neither  could  1,  though  I  have  endeavoured  frequently 
to  se[e]  it;  so  that  it  may  truly  be  said  to  be  Stolen  Petition.  No  per¬ 
son  who  refused  to  sign  it,  is  ever  trusted  with  any  of  the  Secrets 
of  the  Club  afterwards,  let  them  assign  reasons  ever  so  good  for  their 
refusing.  The  reasons  for  desireing  the  General  to  be  removed,  besides 
that  set  forth  in  the  Circular  Letter  are  said  to  be;  first  his  Connec¬ 
tions;  that  his  Brother  William  McKintosh  who  was  formerly  Colonel 
of  the  horse,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  Commission  the  people  were 
so  Clamerous  against  him. 

2dly.  That  his  Brother  Geo.  McKintosh;  that  Known  Traitor  was 
screened  by  the  General,  from  being  brought  to  Justice  untill  he 
could  make  his  escape. 

3dly.  That  a  relation  of  his  (Alexr.  Baillie)  was  detected  in  carry¬ 
ing  Intelligence  to  St.  Augustine  to  the  Enemy,  giving  them  notice 
of  an  expedition  then  in  agitation,  &  afterwards  carryed  on  without 
Success. 

4thly.  That  a  Nephew  of  the  General’s  (one  McKintosh)  in  the 
Indian  Nation,  was  an  avowed  and  open  Enemy,  to  the  American 
Cause,  and  is  stirring  up  the  Indians  against  the  frenter  [frontier] 
parts  of  this  State.  The  foregoing  are  part  of  the  many  accusations 
contained  in  the  St.  Johns  Petition,  as  far  as  a  Gentleman  who  heard 
it  read,  can  charge  his  memory,  &  which  1  am  told  is  now  on  its 
way  to  Congress. 

With  respect  to  what  is  said  in  the  first  Instance  of  William  McKin¬ 
tosh;  I  WTOte  you  my  opinion  with  freedom,  &  candor  sometime 
ago.  he  w'as  twice  examined  before  the  house,  &  both  times  honor¬ 
ably  acquitted,  once  he  received  their  thanks,  and  I  believe  it  will 
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be  acknowledged  by  those  who  are  not  prejudiced,  or  worse,  that 
no  officer  in  that  Regiment,  has  ever  done  the  duty,  &  gone  through 
the  fatigue  that  he  did.  As  to  the  Treason  of  George  McKintosh,  1 
presume  you  are  pretty  well  informed  on  that  Score  by  this  time; 
it  may  be  here  added  however  that  there  are  two  Gentlemen  lately  ar¬ 
rived  here  from  London,  by  the  way  of  Augustine,  &  Providence;  Mr. 
Peronneau  &  Mr.  Bellenger,  who  informed,  that  they  conversed  with 
Panton  in  Augustine,  who  declared  that  George  McKintosh  was 
perfectly  Innocent  of  the  Vessels  going  to  Florida,  &  that  if  he  was 
allowed  to  come  in  safety  to  this  State,  he  would  clear  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  beyond  the  possibility^  of  a  doubt. 

The  next  Charge,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  is  diametrically  opposite 
to  the  truth,  for  Mr.  Alexdr.  Baillie  is  no  more  related  to  the  General, 
than  he  is  to  me,  or  if  he  was  is  that  a  sufficient  ground,  for  an 
accusation. 

The  following  Article  is  likewise  equally  false  and  rediculous  for 
the  young  Man,  that  is  in  the  Indian  Nation,  and  whom  they  woud 
make  out  to  be  the  Generals  Nephew,  is  no  way  related  to  him,  so 
that  this  Article  of  the  Charge  must  fall  with  the  rest.  Doctor  Hall, 
&  Benjamin  Andrew,  keep  the  ferment  up  in  the  parish  of  St.  Johns, 
either  of  whom,  I  fear  wou’d  sacrifice  the  publick  weal  to  their  pri¬ 
vate  Interest,  you  may  form  some  opinion  of  the  doctor  by  his  letter, 
to  me  on  Gwinnetts  affair,  with  the  Secret  Committee,  &  to  whom  1 
forwarded  it  by  Mr.  Donaldson.  The  other  has  been  actually  con¬ 
cerned,  in  importing  British  Goods,  in  which  he  was  caught,  &  the 
Goods  condemned,  of  which  I  wrote  you  some  days  ago,  &  some  other 
things  of  a  verry  bad  complexion,  but  as  the  publick  are  not  concerned, 
I  forbear  to  mention  them  ’till  1  see  you.  Colonel  Baker  too,  I  heard 
drew  up  his  whole  Regiment,  &  made  them  sign  this  Infamous  peti¬ 
tion,  a  down  right  Act  of  Mutiny,  &  I  should  think  ought  to  be 
punished  as  such.  The  Demegogue  for  this  Town,  &  County,  is  that 
infamous  wretch  old  Joseph  Wood,  a  delegate  elect  for  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Congress,  a  fellow  Notoriously  infamous,  &  who  never  stood  charged 
with  one  honest  Action  in  his  life.  The  Governor  I  hear  keeps  it  up 
in  St.  Matthews  Parish,  where  he  demeaned  himself  so  much,  as 
to  go  to  an  Election  the  other  day  for  a  vacancy,  &  would  not  suffer 
a  Man  to  vote  ’till  he  first  signed  a  petition  against  the  General.  Who 
leads  the  faction  in  St.  George’s  Parish,  1  know  not,  but  I  believe 
Colonel  Wells  keeps  it  up  in  St.  Pauls  Parish,  &  the  Ceded  Lands, 
perhaps  with  some  assistance,  it  appears  evident  to  me  that  General 
McKintosh  is  too  honest  for  this  sett  of  rulers.  That  they  will  stick 
at  nothing  however  infamous,  &  wicked  to  ruin  him  and  a  few 
others  that  stand  in  their  way  &  will  oppose  their  iniquitous  pro- 
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ccedings.  Having  now  entered  pretty  fully  into  this  matter^  1  shall 
point  out  to  you  some  articles  of  our  Constitution,  that  are  broken, 
&  by  whom  besides  those  mentioned,  in  the  addition  to  Geo.  McKin- 
tosh’s  Case  inclosed  you  in  my  last. 

The  fourth  Article  relates  to  the  Election  of  Members  to  represent 
the  State  in  the  Assembly,  &  is  broke  in  the  following  instances  vizt: 
“The  Port  &  Town  of  Savannah  shall  be  allowed  four  Members  to 
represent  their  Trade,  &  the  Port  and  Town  of  Sunbury,  shall  be 
allowed  two  Members  to  represent  their  Trade,”  from  whence  one 
would  naturally  Conclude,  that  there  ought  to  be  four  Seperate  & 
distinct  Elections,  one  for  each  Sea  Port  Town,  &  one  for  each 
County  at  large.  Yet  neither  Savannah,  or  Sunbury,  have  a  Single 
Member  in  the  House,  in  the  former  instance  the  whole  fourteen 
Members,  were  indiscriminately  Chosen,  for  the  County  at  large,  & 
at  Sunbury  they  held  a  saperate  Election  for  the  Town  agreeable 
to  the  Constitution,  &  chose  two  Members,  the  County  at  large  chose 
Sixteen,  who  were  all  received,  &  the  two  chosen  by  the  Town  re¬ 
jected  by  the  House.  The  Sixth  Article  says  “The  representatives 
shall  be  chosen  out  of  the  residents,  in  each  County  who  shall  have 
resided  at  least  twelve  Months  in  this  State,  and  three  Months  in 
the  County  where  they  shall  be  Elected.”  The  Instances  wherin  this 
Article  is  violated  are  as  follows.  Jos.  Wood  an  Inhabitant  of  this 
Town  was  returned  a  Member  for  the  County  of  Effiingham,  where 
he  never  resided,  took  &  retained  his  seat  in  the  house  as  such.  George 
Wells  &  [an]  Inhabitant,  &  practitioner  in  phisick  in  the  Town  of 
Augusta,  was  returned,  &  kept  his  seat  for  Wilke’s  County,  in  direct 
Violation  of  this  Article. 

A  Mr.  Jones,  who  came  into  this  State  about  3  Months  before  the 
Election,  was  likewise  returned  a  Member  for  Burke  County;  and 
after  the  meeting  of  the  House  was  appointed  a  Counsellor.  This 
Article  says  farther  “&  they  shall  be  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and 
shall  be  possessed  in  their  own  right,  of  two  hundred  &  fiity  Acres 
Land,  or  some  property  to  the  Value  of  two  hundred  &  fifty  Pounds.” 

This  part  of  the  Article  is  also  broken  in  two  Instances,  the  first 
(as  I  am  Informed)  by  a  Member  for  the  County  of  Chatham,  who 
is  a  Roman  Catholic;  the  other  is  Wood  who,  if  any  body  suspects 
of  being  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  Pounds  in  his  own  right, 
let  them  Examine  the  Records  of  the  Court,  and  then  Judge. 

The  seventh  Article  says,  that  the  House  is  to  direct  writs  of 
Election  “for  supplying  intermediate  V'acancies.”  A  Writt  was 
issued  by  the  House,  at  there  last  sitting  for  Electing  two  Members, 
which  writ  was  interlined,  &  five  came  down  &  were  accepted 
by  the  House. 
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The  Seventeenth  Article  declares  that  “no  person  bearing  any  post 
of  profit  of  this  State,  or  any  person  bearing  any  Military'  Commis¬ 
sion,  under  this  or  any  other  State,  or  States,  except  Officers  of  the 
Militia  shall  be  Elected  a  representative.”  1  shall  point  out  two  In¬ 
stances,  in  which  this  Article  is  violated,  the  first  is  by  a  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  place  of  profit  under  this  State,  a  Sallery  annexed,  not  only 
being  elected,  but  has  taken,  &  kept  his  Seat,  as  a  representative  for 
the  County  of  Chatham,  &  is  the  same  Man  above  mentioned,  who 
is  not  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  &  consequentlv  disqualified,  under 
both  Articles.  The  other  is  old  Wood  the  Pay  ^^aster  of  the  ist  Bat¬ 
talion,  who  it  cannot  be  doubted,  is  so  to  all  intents,  &  purposes, 
agreeable  to  the  spirit,  &  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  &  has  ever 
acted  in  that  Character,  since  such  an  Officer  was  appointed,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  Son  is  Nominally  Pay  Master:  for  in  the  first  place 
he  is  a  Boy  of  about  Sixteen,  or  Seventeen,  years  of  Age,  &  is  now 
at  Philadelphia,  or  some  place  to  the  Northward,  &  never  Acted  in 
that  office,  &  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  Law,  &  reason  cannot; 
for  as  he  is  a  Minor,  he  cannot  be  bound,  &  it  naturally  follows,  that 
he  cannot  hold  a  place  of  trust,  though  he  might  a  Military  Commis¬ 
sion;  from  the  above  premises  it  is  plain  to  every'  honest  unprejudiced 
person  that  Joseph  &  not  John  Wood  is  pay  Master  of  the  first  Bat¬ 
talion,  &  consequently  disqualified,  as  a  representative  of  the  people, 
under  three  different  Articles  of  that  Constitution,  which  he  would 
fain  have  Mankind  believe  he  was  capitally,  concerned  in  framing, 
by  publishing  his  name  at  the  head  of  it,  by  way  of  Introduction.  In 
order  to  put  this  matter,  still  farther  past  a  possibility  of  a  doubt,  & 
to  prove  that  he  looks  upon  himself  to  be  the  Pay  Master,  &  not  his 
Son,  I  assert  from  undoubted  Authority,  that  he  offered  that  Office 
for  Sale  for  a  Valuable  Consideration:  it  may  be  his  reasons  for  it 
were  that  he  might  have  no  incumbrance  upon  his  Hands,  when  he 
sets  out  for  Philadelphia  to  represent  the  State.  The  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  by  their  choice  of  him  acknowledges  his  fitness,  from  the 
office  of  Pay  Master,  or  of  any  other  office,  where  Money  is  in  the 
Case,  undubitable  testimony  can  be  produced;  Witness  the  fraud 
attempted  against  the  Spaniard  with  regard  to  his  Cargo  of  Sugar, 
&  his  Embezzling  the  Charitable  donations  of  the  free  Alason  Society 
for  the  relief  of  Widows,  &  orphans;  with  many'  others  that  might 
be  mentioned,  but  these  are  matters  of  Record  &  cannot  be  contro¬ 
verted.  The  1 8th.  Article  says  “no  person  shall  hold  more  than  one 
Office  of  profit  under  this  State  at  one  &  the  same  time.”  Are  not 
Secratary  for  the  State,  &  Register  of  Probates  two  Offices?  yet 
they  are  held  by  the  same  person,  but  this  is  of  little  consequence,  if 
compared  with  other  Matters. 
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How  far  the  Governor,  &  Council  have  maintained  inviolate  the  19th 
Article  of  the  Constitution  let  the  honest  unprejudiced  part  of  Man¬ 
kind  declare. 

But  what  shall  be  said  when  we  come  to  take  a  view  of  the  Oaths, 
by  which  the  Assembly,  Governor  &  Council,  are  solemnly  bound? 
as  you  have  them  in  the  Constitution  I  sent  you  ’tis  unnecessary  to 
transcribe  them  here.  Whether  the  Assembly  have  Executed  the  trust 
reposed  in  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  State,  &  the  support  of  the 
Constitution  thereof  or  not,  I  leave  you  to  Judge  after  the  facts  above 
mentioned.  If  they  would  come  off  by  pleading  that  they  did  so,  to 
the  best  of  their  Knowledge,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  there  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  chosen.  Ad¬ 
mitting  the  forementioned  four  Members  to  be  unduly  Elected  & 
to  retain  their  seats,  contrarv’^  to  the  Constitution  &  that  they  all  voted 
for  the  Governor  as  it  is  acknowledged  they  did  as  well  as  himself, 
&  as  upon  closing  the  Poll  it  appeared,  that  he  had  but  a  Majority 
of  one  Vote,  with  what  face  he  could  swear,  that  he  had  not  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Government  contrary  to  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution, 

I  cannot  conceive;  he  certainly  cannot  be  so  stupedly  Ignorant  as 
not  to  know  these  things.  How  well  he  has  protected  the  people  in 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  all  their  rights,  franchises,  &  priviledges, 
the  proceedings  against  Geo.  McKintosh  (whom  he  declared  he  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  Innocent)  will  abundantly  evince. 

The  President  of  the  Council,  the  Constitution  says  shall  take  the 
same  Oath,  as  is  prescribed  for  the  Governor,  but  with  all  due  def- 
ference  to  the  Constitution  Makers  they  have  given  us  two  Kings 
of  Brentford,  in  the  persons  of  Truitlen,  &  Andrew,  the  latter  has 
also  been  guilty  of  breaking  the  Constitution,  he  has  sworn  to  sup¬ 
port;  but  the  .Man  frequently  says,  he  is  “an  Ignorant  Country  Man,” 
this  you  must  readily  Grant,  &  believe  him  to  be  as  Ignorant  as  he 
pretended  to  be;  when  he  can  mistake  his  order,  for  punishing  a 
Man  before  he  is  convicted,  to  Mistake  the  Congress  in  Philadelphia, 
for  a  Jury  of  the  Vicinage  in  Georgia,  both  which  he  has  certainly 
done,  &  you  will  readily  believe  it  was  through  Ignorance,  as  you 
know’  that  he  is  a  Christian  Saint,  &  does  unto  all  .Men,  as  he  would, 
they  should  do  unto  him. 

From  w  hat  I  have  above  sett  forth,  &  the  addition  to  Geo.  McKin- 
tosh’s  Case,  before  sent  you,  with  a  good  deal  that  might  be  added, 
you  will  readily  conceive  the  Situation  of  this  State;  neither  is  there 
any  prospect  of  a  change  for  the  better.  Some  people  from  the 
Southward  1  am  told  from  being  oppressed,  &  plundered  of  their 
little  means  of  subsistance,  are  gone  to  Augustine,  many  more  talk 
seriously  of  removing  to  Carolina;  &  it’s  probable  that  by  the  Con- 
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duct  of  those  who  misrule  the  State,  we  shall  in  a  short  time  be 
Joined  to  Carolina  or  Florida,  God  avert  the  latter  the  former  would 
be  infinitely  preferable  to  our  present  Situation,  when  neither  Lib¬ 
erty,  or  property  are  secure. 

In  order  to  shew  you  still  farther,  what  chance  a  Man  has  for  to 
obtain  Justice,  after  the  Club  has  taken  an  active  part  against  him, 

I  shall  relate  one  circumstance  more  to  you,  for  which  purpose  I 
kept  his  Letter  open.  When  I  found  their  was  no  obtaining  justice 
for  Mr.  McKintosh  from  the  Council,  &  that  they  had  obstructed 
the  prejudiciary  department  of  Government,  I  resolved  to  try  the 
House  of  Assembly,  &  accordingly  drew  up  a  Spirited  Remonstrance 
complaining  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Governor,  &  Council,  praying  for 
a  hearing,  &  Justice,  the  hearing  indeed  was  granted,  but  Justice  is 
still  denied  and  possession  is  still  kept  of  Mr.  McKintosh’s  Estate. 

I  have  been  since  told,  by  some  of  the  Members  that  if  a  nother 
aplication  was  made  to  the  House  an  order  would  Issue  for  the 
restitution  of  the  property,  but  this  I  would  not  do,  as  they  thought 
proper  to  refuse  Justice,  upon  the  former  application. 

A  principle  reason  for  declining,  another  aplication  to  the  House 
was  the  approaching  Sessions  in  October,  and  upon  drawing  the 
Grand  Jury,  I  found  a  more  respectable  one,  than  I  have  seen  for 
many  years,  I  therefore  resolved,  to  lay  the  Matter  fully  before 
them,  &  try  if  they  will  take  the  Matter  up,  which  is  a  measure  that 
1  think  must  Succeed. 

The  Governor,  &  Council,  all  threatened  to  resign  it,  if  the  House 
did  not  approve  of  their  conduct  in  this  business,  but  in  this  they 
did  not  succeed  for  the  House  would  not  give  a  Sanction  to  so 
much  infimous  Villainey,  tho’  they  refused  to  do  Justice  themselves. 
Doctor  Hall  endeavoured  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power  to  enrage  the 
House,  &  to  get  the  authors  of  the  addition  of  the  Case  of  Geo. 
McKintosh  Fsqr.  taken  up  &  punished,  but  unfortunately  for  his 
purpose,  there  was  too  much  truth  in  it  to  be  controverted  &  he  fail’d 
of  his  plan.  I  never  observed  so  much  rancor  in  the  Conduct  of  any 
man,  as  appeared  visible  in  the  Doctor  upon  this  Occasion. 

Your  Cousin  Geo.  Walton  was  buried  yesterday,  he  was  taken 
off  verry  suddenly  after  two  or  three  days  illness,  he  died  at  Colonel 
Harris’s  Plantation  having  gone  out  so  far  to  accompany  some  Officers, 
who  were  going  upon  a  Command  to  the  So.Ward,  when  being  a 
good  deal  heated  he  drank  a  large  quantity  of  cool  Water,  &  washed 
himself  before  he  had  time  to  cool.  Your  Brother  has  been  verry  ill 
and  was  not  able  to  attend  the  House,  but  I  have  not  heard  how  he 
is  since,  the  first  account  of  his  Illness  which  may  be  about  a  month 
ago.  I  heard  he  went  to  some  medicinal  Springs  in  Carolina  for  his 
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health,  which  I  sincerely  wish  may  be  serviceable  to  him.  1  am  verry 
sincerely 

Dr.  Sir 

Your  Most  Obt.  Servt. 

John  Wereat 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  an  action  is  instituted  agains[t]  Lang¬ 
worthy  for  Perjury,  which  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  will  be 
proved;  this  County  will  be  hopefully  represented  in  Congress  by 
this  Genious  and  old  Wood;  the  latter  has  as  great  pretensions  to  the 
Character  of  a  finished  v— l~n  as  any  Man  on  the  Continent.  I  in¬ 
close  you  Copys  of  Mr.  Peronneau’s  &  Mr.  Bellingers  affidavits. 

Circular 

Gentlemen  The  safety  of  this  State  and  the  Good  of  the  American 
cause,  in  General  is  the  sole  Motive,  of  this  application  at  such  a  time 
as  this  when  every  thing  that  can  be  dear  upon  earth  to  freemen  is  at 
Stake,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  every  virtuous  Member  of  Society  to 
warn  his  bretheren  &  neighbours,  of  impending  danger,  that  they 
may  escape  or  at  least  provide  against  the  Evils  that  they  are  threat¬ 
ened  with,  the  Many  incroachments  upon  Constitutional  Liberty  & 
civil  Government,  by  the  Corrupt  &  venal  Ministry  of  Great  Britain 
made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Inhabitants  of  North  America, 
to  disolve  their  Political  Connections  with  her,  &  to  errect  such 
modes  of  Government  as  might  be  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of  each 
respective  State,  &  every  thinking  Man,  must  be  convinced  that  to 
errect  a  Constitution  calculated  to  promote  the  Liberty  of  the  people 
&  the  happiness  of  Mankind  on  the  ruins  of  the  former  must  be  an 
arduous  task  a  work  that  demands  the  greatest  abilities,  but  as  the 
Civil  Authority  in  every  new  Government  must  be  lax,  &  require 
the  support  &  Countenance  of  every  lover  of  Order,  &  Society,  so  any 
attempt  to  subvert  &  oppose  it  must  be  of  the  most  dangerous  con¬ 
sequences  &  tend  to  the  Introduction  of  Anarchy  &  every  evil  Work. 

If  any  Man  therefore  however  high  in  office  or  exalted  in  Station, 
shall  attempt  to  weaken  or  oppose  the  civil  power,  he  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  his  Country  as  a  dangerous  person,  whose  going  at  large 
may  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  publick  Welfare,  such  a  person 
common  prudence  will  dictate  should  be  removed  from  amongst  us 
to  prevent  the  Mischiefs  that  might  otherwise  be  apprehended.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  these  Considerations  a  number  of  fre[e]men  Inhabitants 
of  the  County  of  Chatham  reviewing  the  Conduct  of  Brigadr.  Gen¬ 
eral  McKintosh  &  observing  in  several  Instances  his  aversion  to  the 
civil  power  of  this  State  have  been  induced  to  draw  up  &  sign  the 
inclosed  Memorial  Addressed  to  the  Honobl.  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress  setting  forth  the  Reasons  they  would  alledge  for  the  removal 
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of  the  said  General  McKintosh,  &  praying  that  the  same  may  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  they  being  persuaded  it  is  a  measure  which  would 
quiet  the  minds  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  State 
&  be  the  means  of  establishing  peace,  harmony  &  unanimity  amongst  us. 

If  on  perusal  the  Memorial  should  meet  with  your  approbation, 
we  request  it  may  be  read  to  the  Inhabitants  in  your  County,  &  that 
as  many  as  Coincide  with  us  in  sentiment,  may  sign  the  same  which  be¬ 
ing  done  you  will  immediately  send  it  back  to  his  Honor  the  Governor 
&  Council.  We  must  conclude  with  assuring  you  Gentlemen  that  we 
are  not  led  to  this  measure  through  any  prejudice  or  partiality,  but 
from  a  conviction  of  its  rectitude,  &  justice  having  no  other  view 
but  the  publick  safety  &  protection. 

(Signed)  Wm.  Belcher,  Pre[siden]t  of  the 
Copy  Liberty  Society 

The  above  copy  of  a  circular  Letter,  sent  to  every  County  in  the 

State  appears  to  me  to  have  been  *  originally  written  by  L - y 

one  of  the  Members  of  the  Nocturnal  Club,  and  is  fraught  with  plausi¬ 
bility,  Lies  and  misrepresentations,  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 

If  the  Man  they  want  to  hunt  down  errs,  ’tis  the  Reverse  of  what 
is  alledged  in  the  Letter.  Rut  the  tnie  reason  for  their  wanting  him 
removed,  appears  to  me  to  be  because  he  is  a  Man  utterly  unfit  for 
their  purpose,  &  if  they  could  get  him  Removed,  and  one  of  their 
own  Stamp  to  succeed  him,  they  would  be  able  to  accomplish  the 
ruin  of  the  Country  with  greater  ease.  You  may  also  observe  *  that 
thee  Governor  &  Council  are  of  the  party,  the  former  descends 
from  the  dignity  of  his  station  to  associate  alternately  with  the  Noc¬ 
turnal  Club,  &  at  Wades  Tavern,  with  the  Western  Members,  & 
when  he  is  in  Town  gets  his  daily  Bread  out  of  his  (Wades)  Kitchen, 
where  he  lives  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  with  a  Mrs.  Unseld  a  Baker 

J.  W. 

^'Proceedings  Court  Martial  12.  to  14th.  May  I’j’jS. 

Colo.  Clark'' 

Camp  [illegible]'* 

At  a  Brigade  Court  Martial  held  by  order  of  Brigadier  General 
McIntosh  “for  the  trial  of  all  such  prisoners  as  may  be  bro’t  before 
them.” 


*1116  portion  between  the  asterisks  is  in  McIntosh’s  hand. 
16.  In  unknown  hand. 
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Col.  Thomas  Qark,  president 

Capts.  Philip  Taylor  Lieuts.  Robert  Nicholson 

Joshua  Bowman  Patrick  McGibbonv 

Andrew  V’^annoy  ^  Charles  O’Neal 

Robert  Fenner  Daniel  Schaw 

Lieuts.  Robert  Vemer  Charles  Gerrell 

Lewis  Cannon  J  Stephen  Southall 

Adam  Boyd  Judge  Advocate 

The  court  having  met  according  to  adjournment,  the  following 
prisoners  were  bro’t  before  them,  vizt. 

Serjeant  Joseph  West  charged  “with  letting  the  prisoners  go  at 
large  and  being  drunk  on  guard.’’  The  prisoner  confessed  the  first 
part  of  the  charge  but  denied  the  last,  and  said  he  was  very  unwell, 
had  taken  physic  the  day  before,  which  had  weakened  him  much,  that 
he  lay  down  to  sleep,  giving  the  centinel  orders  not  to  let  the  pris¬ 
oners  go  out,  that  from  his  being  suddenly  wakened,  he  supposes 
Capt.  Williams  imagined  he  was  drunk,  but  he  had  not  drank  above 
half  a  gill  of  liquor  that  day. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Williams  deposed  upon  oath,  that  on  passing  the 
guard  house,  he  saw  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners  &  others  playing 
ball  at  a  distance  from  the  centinel,  that  he  then  went  into  the  guard 
house  to  inquire  for  the  serjeant  of  the  guard,  that  after  some  inquiry 
he  found  him  (vizt.  Joseph  West)  asleep,  that  he  waked  him  up,  & 
by  his  actions  he  was  convinced  he  was  drunk,  for  he  could  not  walk 
across  the  floor  without  staggering. 

The  court  found  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge,  but  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  his  having  been  for  sometime  much  indisposed,  they  adjudge 
that  Serjeant  Joseph  West  should  only  be  reduced  to  the  ranks. 

For  want  of  proper  evidence  the  court  could  not  proceed  to  try 
William  Samples  for  desertion,  therefore  they  adjourned  till  lo  o’clock 
next  Monday  morning,  when  the  evidences  are  expected  in  camp. 

T.  Qark  Col.  &  Pres. 

Attest 


”  Members 


Adam  Boyd  J.  A. 

[Endorsed:]  The  Honorable  Brigadier  General  McIntosh. 


^'Draught  of  a  Letter  to  be  Sent  by  my  Son  Lackie  to  Govr. 

Houstoun  of  Georgia  Augt.  I’j'jS  —  from  ptsbur^' 

Dr.  Sir  My  Disposition  1  must  confess  is  a  Little  Singular;  if  Love 
&  attachment  to  a  Particular  Spot  of  Ground  is  public  Virtue,  I 
believe  1  may  claim  it  equal  to  any  person  Living;  iMt  is  a  Vice  no 
one  upon  Eaiith  is  more  Criminal  than  myself.  I  dont  know  well  how 
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to  reconcile  it,  I  always  find  myself  Naturally  a  Lover  of  equality 
amongst  Mankind.  I  am  certain  at  the  Same  time  that  equality  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  large  Extensive  Government  of  any  Sort.  Yet  I 
feel  myself  Fired  when  any  other  State  assumes  or  claims  any  Su¬ 
periority,  or  aims  to  take  the  Lead,  or  any  advantage  of  our  little 
Georgia. 

Latitude  of  35  Deg.  No.  &  I  am  certain  must  come  within^’  our  Lim¬ 
its  or  a  due  west  Course  was  run  according  to  the  Charter  from  the 
Source  or  fountain  head  of  Savannah  or  Keeowie  River  to  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  Gaillard  himself  in  his  Map  of  So.  Carolina  from  actual  Sur¬ 
vey  places  the  34th.  Degree  a  little  above  the  Mouth  of  Broad 
River  or  Fort  Charlotte,  &  if  that  is  right,  the  head  of  Tugalo  or 
1  dont  know  but  the  forks  will  go  beyond  the  35th.  whereas  the 
markers  are  in  the  Lat.  of  Savannah  or  farther  South,  but  that  will 
be  best  Judged  by  you  Sir  &  the  Honl.  Council  &  Legislature  of  the 
State.  I  flatter  myself  what  I  have  done  as  it  would  admit  of  no  delay 
will  be  approved  &  Confirm  [e]d  if  found  to  be  right,  or  if  found 
otherwise  that  it  will  be  imputed  to  my  Zeal  for  the  Interest  &  Dig¬ 
nity  of  the  State.  1  promised  Young  Gaillard  if  he  returned  the  Sur¬ 
veys  properly  to  you  his  appointment  would  be  confirmed,  &  meet 
with  any  Encouragement  he  could  reasonably  expect  from  the  State. 

I  must  Confess  Notwithstanding  that  1  am  not  an  advocate  or  friend 
to  Large  &  Extensive  Governments  of  any  kind  as  I  am  convinced 
they  are  Incompatible  with  that  equality  which  is  so  Necessary  for 
the  happiness  &  freedom  of  the  Individual  of  every  Society,  but  when 
we  find  the  declared  Principle  of  a  Neighbouring  State  or  Society  of 
People  to  be  Ambition  Grandeur  &  Extent  of  Dominion  I  presume  it 
beho[o]ves  every  prudent  People  to  be  watchfull  &  upon  their  Guard 
against  their  Encroachments.  1  have  heard  it  said  they  got  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  No.  Carolina  by  management  in  tuning  their  boundary 
line,  and  we  may  expect  their  Success  in  that  will  prompt  them  to 
make  the  like  Tryals  upon  Georgia  on  the  other  side  &  we  know 
their  declared  Principles  to  be  Ambition,  Grandeur  as  a  People  & 
Extent  of  Dominion.  I  mean  not  to  depreciate  the  Character  of  any 
of  the  Gentlemen  of  that  State,  1  know  to  be,  &  they  have  proved 
themselves  in  our  pres[en]t  glorious  Revolution  Generous  Spirited 
&  Noble  but  their  pride  as  a  people  may  in  time  prove  Dangerous  to 
their  Neighbours.  If  I  was  impowered  to  do  it  I  think  I  could  get 
People  enough  from  this  to  Settle  &  keep  possession  of  that  Country 
for  Georgia  against  all  opposition  as  there  are  so  few  people  in  the 

17.  The  word  "below"  is  written  above  the  word  “within”  in  the  manu¬ 
script 
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State  to  do  it,  &  it  would  be  the  most  effectual  State  of  [if?]  Settl — 
[Settling,  Settled?]. 

“Letter  intended  to  be  Sent  from  Pitsburg  by  my  Son  Lackie  to 
Govt.  Houston  of  Georgia** 

Fort  Pitt  [August  1778]^* 

Dear  Sir,  1  have  wrote  to  you  Officially  by  my  Son  whom  I  send 
Express  this  in  a  matter  I  think  [?]  Express,  but  in  a  private  Manner 
can  tell  you  my  Mind  with  more  freedom.  If  Treutland,  or  [blank] 
or  [blank]  &ca.  presided  in  my  Country,  I  could  not  help  discharg¬ 
ing  my  Duty  to  it,  for  if  Love  of  a  particular  Spot  of  Ground  is 
public  Virtue  I  think  I  may  claim  it  equal  to  any  person  that  ever 
Lived;  if  it  is  a  Vice,  no  one  upon  Earth  is  more  Criminal  than  myself. 

I  heartily  rejoice  that  Georgia  has  lately  changed  its  plan  of  Men 
&  Measures  the  weakness,  or  shall  I  say  the  Contemptibleness  of  our 
Councils  at  home  &  In  Congress  has  encouraged  our  Ambitious  Neigh¬ 
bours  in  their  daring  Encroachments  upon  us,  but  hope  now  they 
will  find  their  Error.  1  know  our  State  is  weak,  and  has  not  Men 
enough  even  for  the  East  Side  of  it,  much  less  to  Spare  any  for  the 
West,  which  doubtless  So.  Carolina  means  to  take  the  advantage  of, 
but  I  think  if  I  was  authorised  to  appoint  Surveyors,  &  be  enabled 
to  assure  the  People  on  this  Side  of  the  Mountains  that  they  should 
have  Grants  from  Georgia  for  any  Lands  they  Settled  and  Improved 
in  certain  Portions^®  on  the  Missisipi  we  should  so  [on]  be  strong 
enough  in  that  quarter  to  Support  our  just  Rights  &  perhaps  we 
might  in  a  Short  time  see  Members  from  it  in  our  Assembly. 

McIntosh  to  General  Lincoln. 

Augusta  in  Georgia  the  10th.  August  1779.*® 
Dear  General,  I  wrote  fully  to  you  by  Capt.  Cooper  of  the  Lt. 
Horse  the  6th.  Insta.  which  I  hope  you  have  reed.  Since  that  (Sunday 
Night)  Colo.  Parker  &  Major  Jamison  arrived  with  their  Men,  & 
are  Encampt  yet  opposite  to  us  upon  the  Carolina  Side  of  the  River. 
I  dare  not  Venture  them  over  here  untill  I  get  a  Little  Amunition,  I 
am  promised  the  Lend  of.  1  was  informed  yesterday  that  Holmes 
with  250  Indians  were  at  Bryan’s  Cowpen  waiting  for  Colo.  Maitland 
&  his  Lt.  Infantry  &  McGirt’s  Horse  to  go  up  the  River  Hogeechie. 

This  Evening  I  had  a  Letter  from  Lieut.  Glascock  per  Express  in- 

18.  Apparently  another  draft  of  the  foregoing  letter. 

19.  The  word  “quantltya”  is  written  over  the  word  "Portions”  In  the 
manuscript. 

20.  This  letter  is  not  one  of  the  original  collection  of  McIntosh  Papers. 
It  was  given  to  the  Society  in  April,  1950. 
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forming  me  that  McGirt  with  loo.  Horse  were  seen  in  Burk  County, 
&  was  soon  to  be  Joined  with  two  or  three  hundred  Foot  Men,  that 
Twiggs  with  his  Men  &  the  few  Light  Horse  I  had  Stationed  at 
Spirit  Creek  went  yesterday  to  try  if  they  could  get  any  advantage 
of  them,  or  be  informed  of  their  Intention,  &  expect  to  hear  from 
him  to  Morrow. 

9  o’Qock  at  Night. 

1  am  Just  informed  by  Express  from  Mr.  Galphin  that  a  Man  was 
killed  about  twelve  Miles  below  his  House  at  12  o’Clock  this  Day, 
which  he  Supposes  to  be  by  Some  of  McGirts  Men.  I  must  request 
you  again  Sir  to  hurry  the  ammunition  and  other  Stores  1  mentioned 
in  my  Last  up  here  with  all  possible  Expedition,  and  I  think  a  Stout 
Guard  will  be  Necessary  to  escort  them  as  roberys  are  frequent  upon 
the  Road  as  far  North  as  Edisto  River,  in  which  I  am  told  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  Concerned;  the  Virginia  Troops  came  away  without 
a  Single  Tent  w'hich  makes  me  uneasy  for  their  Healths  this  rainy 
Season  in  a  Climate  they  are  not  accustomed  to.  1  wish  1  had  some 
Liquor  for  them  to  keep  their  Spirits  up,  &  a  Sufficient  Number 
of  them  with  other  Essentials  to  Act  Offensively.  1  have  the  Honor 
to  be  very  respectfully  Sir 

Your  most  obt.  Hble  Servt. 

Lachn.  McIntosh. 

Honle.  Major  Genl.  Lincoln 

I  am  informed  the  Enemy  have  Elstablished  a  Post  at  Hutsons  upon 
this  River,  &  another  up  Hogeechie  River. 

Letter  from  Wm.  Glasscock  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  of  Georgia 

Dated  Augusta  30th.  Novr.  I’jjp  (Copy)  For  Genl.  Mclntosh^^ 

Sir  Pursuant  to  the  command  of  the  General  assembly,  I  am  directed 
to  represent  the  situation  of  this  state  to  Congress;  and  to  request 
their  attention  to  its  preservation,  as  an  object  of  high  importance 
in  its  natural  and  relative  capacity. 

Congress  no  doubt  is  properly  informed  long  since  how  unfortu¬ 
nately  the  capital  of  this  state  and  the  major  part  of  the  brave  troops 
which  formed  the  Confederal  Brigade  were  sacrificed  and  by  a  small 
part  of  the  British  troops  detached  under  the  command  of  Sir  James 
Baird  after  the  royal  army  had  landed  on  the  twenty  ninth  day  of 
December  last;  and  whose  loss  would  have  been  still  greater,  but 

21.  In  an  unknown  hand.  The  above  title  is  on  the  back,  but  not  in  Mc¬ 
Intosh’s  hand.  The  original  of  this  letter  is  in  “Papers  of  the  Continental 
Congress.”  No.  73,  folios  250-54,  in  the  National  Archives.  The  McIntosh 
papers  include  another  copy  of  the  part  of  Glascocks’  letter  which  relates 
to  McIntosh. 
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for  the  gallant  opposition  by  the  militia  who  stopped  for  some  time 
the  rapidity  of  the  detour,  and  w’hich  saved  those  who  escaped  by 
the  unexpected  order  for  retreating  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  The 
many  calamities  which  befel  the  inhabitants  in  consequence  of  that 
inglorious  day  disconcerted  their  councils  and  occasioned  a  chasm 
in  the  representation  to  Congress;  how'ever  they  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  object  of  the  common  cause.  And  notwithstanding  various  and 
accumulated  distresses  under  w'hich  they  labored  have  displayed  a 
spirit  of  Bravery  and  republicanism  which  have  startled  even  their 
enemies.  Yes  Sir  I  am  authorized  to  assert  that  every  attempt  to  re¬ 
duce  and  seduce  which  force  or  gold  could  enable,  have  been  used 
by  the  enemy  to  draw  this  state  into  British  subjection  and  uniformly 
opposed  and  reprobated  by  this  faithful  and  honest  people. 

The  Conquest  of  this  State  is  of  great  consequence  to  British  views. 
Its  Southern  situation  &  immediate  access  with  the  disaffected  who 
are  numerous  in  the  back  parts  of  the  two  Carolinas  would  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of  recruiting  a  formidable  army  and  making 
dangerous  diversions  eastwardly.  And  the  breach  between  them  and 
^ain  calls  for  new  and  extensive  plans  of  operation  Southwestardly. 
The  nations  on  our  frontiers  are  the  mark,  and  we  have  perfect  in¬ 
formation  that  their  friends  among  the  Indians  have  declared  it  im¬ 
possible  to  set  the  Indian  tribes  effectually  in  motion  unless  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  this  state  should  take  place. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  how  much  it  is  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  the  states,  to  slacken  the  enemys  endeavours  to  annoy 
the  Spanish  settlements,  or  retard  our  friends  from  pressing  on  the 
Floridas;  but  when  the  circumstance  which  may  eventually  give  them 
such  an  opportunity  is  combined  with  others  which  may  affect  the 
safety  of  the  states  in  general  abstracted  from  the  consideration  of 
this  in  particular,  of  itself  deserving  much,  it  then  becomes  a  maxim 
in  politics  not  to  be  depaned  from;  but  to  be  supported  with  every 
degree  of  stability  and  confidence.  The  preservation  of  this  state 
will  destroy  the  enemys  designs  and  form  a  barrier  by  land  for  the 
other  states  in  the  Union  which  are  contiguous  and  contribute  in 
frustrating  the  good  effects  which  the  enemy  may  expect  by  any 
movements  from  New  York  against  our  sister  states. 

As  this  state  is  now  forming  a  chain  of  forts  on  the  Southwestern 
frontiers  and  has  occasion  for  a  large  sum  both  for  compleating  that 
purpose  and  others  of  great  public  utility  to  the  Confederal  States, 
I  am  commanded  to  request  that  Congress  will  with  all  possible  dis¬ 
patch  transmit  one  million  of  Dollars  for  the  use  of  thb  state  which 
when  arrived  will  be  accountable  for. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  could  advise  Congress  that  the  return 
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of  Brigr.  Genl  McIntosh  gave  satisfaction  to  either  the  militia  or 
Confederals;  but  the  common  dissatisfaction  is  such  and  that  grounded 
on  weighty  reasons  it  is  highly  necessary  that  Congress  would  whilst 
that  officer  is  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  direct  some  distant 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities. 

VVe  have  no  doubt  Congress  will  view  our  critical  situation  in  a 
line  of  proper  attention  and  true  policy.  Our  merits  are  certainly 
known  in  the  Confederate  Alliance.  We  were  scarcely  emerging  from 
infancy  when  we  risqued  our  lives  and  rich  territory  in  the  great 
struggle.  Agreeable  to  our  past  engagements  we  combated  internal 
(an  Herculean  task  we  have  almost  cleansed  the  stable)  and  external 
foes;  and  notwithstanding  the  invasions  from  Halifax  New  York 
the  Floridas  and  the  Indians— which  drew  on  us  innumerable  hard¬ 
ships— we  still  preserve  free  government  and  a  determination  of  losing 
the  idea  only  in  a  general  wreck  of  the  states. 

By  order  of  the  House 
Wm  Glascock  speaker. 

Augusta  Novr.  30th  1780  [1779] 

[The  following  note  in  McIntosh’s  hand  is  on  the  back  of  the  above 
letter.  The  note  having  been  written  some  time  later  is  out  of 
chronology  here.] 

Capt.  Clemt.  Nash  was  Sent  Express  to  Congress  with  the  fore¬ 
going  Letter  and  other  Complaints  against  Brigadier  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh  by  Messrs.  Howlcy  &  Walton  at  the  public  Expence  which 
was  very  Considerable,  while  the  brave  citizens  were  upon  hard  Ser¬ 
vice,  &  without  the  common  Necessarys  for  themselves  and  Familys. 
Such  is  the  abuse  of  Public  Money  for  private  Views!  Nor  were  the 
People  informed  of  these  Complaints  to  Congress,  tho  their  names 
were  Prostituted  and  Exposed  in  making  them  untill  the  Express  Cap¬ 
tain  Nash  returned.  And  upon  the  12th.  May  1780,  Wm.  Glascock 
Esqr.  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  wrote  a  Letter  to  the  President  of  Con¬ 
gress  Justifying  himself  &  the  Representatives  of  the  People  from  having 
any  knowledge  or  hand  in  the  Complaints  made  against  General  Mc¬ 
Intosh,  and  that  the  whole  was  a  forgery  &  false  with  respect  to  them, 
this  last  Letter  from  Mr.  Glascock  when  presented  to  Congress  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  Artful  and  Evasive  Memorials  from  Messrs. 
Walton  &  Howley  to  prop  up  their  falling  Characters  for  a  while— 
Vizt. 

Mr.  G.  Waltons  Memorial.^ 

[To  be  Continued.] 

22.  A  copy  of  Glascock’s  letter  is  below  under  date  of  May  12,  1780.  For 
the  memorials  of  Walton  and  Howley,  see  “Papers  of  the  Continental  Con¬ 
gress,”  No.  73,  folios  270-72,  279-80,  in  the  National  Archives. 
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THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1864  AS  VIEWED 
BY  A  FEDERAL  ARMY  COLONEL 

Edited  by  David  Lindsey* 

Encamped  with  General  William  T.  Sherman’s  army  before 
Atlanta,  a  3  5 -year-old  colonel  sat  in  his  tent  on  the  evening  of 
August  2,  1864,  engaged  in  a  familiar  American  custom.  By  the 
light  of  a  flickering  candle  and  with  his  pad  of  paper  on  his 
knee,  Colonel  Durbin  Ward  scribbled  a  letter  to  his  Congress¬ 
man.  By  the  time  he  had  finished,  the  hour  was  late  and  he  had 
turned  out  nine  pages.  But  the  colonel  felt  better,  having  relieved 
his  mind  of  its  disturbing  thoughts  on  the  coming  Presidential 
contest  of  1864.  His  thoughts  centered  mainly  on  the  possibility 
of  a  military  man  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President.  His 
letter  reveals  much  of  how  army  men  reacted  in  regard  to  the 
political  situation  and  to  the  pur|K)se  of  the  war  in  1864. 

Colonel  Durbin  Ward  had  been  bom  in  Augusta,  Kentucky, 
on  February  ii,  1819.  After  two  years  at  Miami  University  in 
Ohio,  he  settled  down  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
in  partnership  with  the  eminent  Thomas  Corwin.  In  the  late 
1840’s  he  served  as  Warren  County  prosecuting  attorney  and  was 
sent  to  the  state  legislature  as  a  Democratic  representative  in  1851.' 
He  lost  his  try  for  Congress  in  1856  and  for  state  attorney-general 
in  1858.  Two  years  later  at  the  Charleston  convention  he  sup¬ 
ported  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  the  Democratic  nomination.* 
When  war  came  in  1861,  Ward  enlisted  as  a  private  and 
servxd  in  the  western  Virginia  campaigns  under  General 
George  H.  Thomas.  By  the  end  of  1862  he  had  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  17th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry 
regiment.  Seriously  wounded  at  Chickamauga,  Ward  carried  a 
disabled  left  arm  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Partly  because  of  his 
wound  and  partly  because  of  his  Democratic  leanings,  he  was 
mustered  out  of  the  army  without  his  own  knowledge.  But  Ward 
not  only  succeeded  in  having  the  order  recalled  but  was  com- 

*As80ciate  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  in  Baldwin-Wallace 
College,  Berea,  Ohio. 

1.  Biographical  Cyclopedia  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1884),  III, 
581-82. 

2.  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1902),  II,  768. 
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missioned  a  full  colonel  in  November,  1863.*  At  the  end  of  May, 
1864,  Ward’s  regiment  became  part  of  Sherman’s  army  in  the 
drive  into  northwestern  Georgia  that  followed  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  By  early  August  the  siege  of  Atlanta  was  under  way,  and 
Colonel  Ward  was  writing  to  his  Congressman. 

The  Congressman  to  whom  Ward  wrote  was  that  “irrepressible 
Democrat,”  Samuel  Sullivan  Cox,  familiarly  known  as  “Sunset” 
Cox,,  who  was  currently  serving  his  fourth  consecutive  term  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  Columbus  district  of  Ohio. 
Cox  had  broken  into  Buckeye  politics  back  in  the  1850’s  and  had 
been  sent  to  Washington  as  a  Douglas  Democrat.  There  he  had 
striven  vigorously  for  moderation  in  the  bitter,  trying  days  of 
i860,  seeking  to  persuade  his  fellows  to  abandon  the  extremes  of 
abolition  and  secession  and  to  adopt  compromise  measures  while 
there  was  yet  time.  Secession  in  the  winter  of  i860- 1861  jarred 
him  with  its  rude  shock.  “Clouds  are  about  us,”  he  cried  on  the 
floor  of  Congress,  as  he  worked  vainly  with  Kentucky’s  John  J. 
Crittenden  to  patch  up  a  compromise  formula.^  The  outbreak  of 
fighting  between  his  fellow  Americans  Cox  viewed  as  the  supreme 
tragedy  of  his  generation.®  The  only  possible  justification  for  the 
war  he  felt  was  to  restore  the  Union  as  quickly  as  possible  to  its 
former  condition.  Beyond  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  Cox  main¬ 
tained,  there  was  no  conceivable  reason  for  the  continuance  of 
the  war.  Rapidly  Cox  moved  into  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
opposition  to  Lincoln  in  Congress,  being  chosen  by  his  party 
as  minority  leader  in  the  House.  He  consistently  voted  for  appro¬ 
priations  in  support  of  the  war,  but  insisted  that  it  be  a  war  limited 
to  the  original  objective  expressed  in  the  Crittenden- Johnson 
resolution  of  July,  1861.  As  the  Lincoln  administration  moved  to¬ 
ward  adopting  an  emancipation  policy,  Cox  became  extremely 
critical,  contending  that  such  a  policy  changed  completely  the 
original  purpose  of  the  war  and  thereby  constituted  a  cruel  de- 

8.  Ihid.,  769;  Official  Roster  of  the  Soldiers  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  1861-1866  (Cincinnati,  1866),  II,  687. 

4.  Congressional  Olobe,  86  Cong.,  2  seas.,  pp.  372-77. 

5.  Samuel  S.  Cox,  Eight  Years  in  Congress  (New  York.  1865),  7;  Samuel 
S.  Cox,  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation  (Providence,  1886),  78-80;  Wil¬ 
liam  V.  Cox  and  Milton  H.  Northrup,  Life  of  Samuel  S.  Cox  (Syracuse,  1899), 
88. 
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ception  of  those  who  joined  the  army  to  fight  for  restoration  of 
the  Union.® 

Buoyed  on  the  optimistic  wave  of  Democratic  successes  at  the 
polls  in  1862,  Cox  increased  the  tempo  and  quantity  of  his  criti¬ 
cism.  The  administration’s  arbitrary  arrests  of  Democratic  news¬ 
paper  editors,  its  high-handed  treatment  of  ex-Congressman  Clem¬ 
ent  L.  Vallandigham  and  its  other  violations  of  the  traditional 
civil  liberties  in  the  North  came  in  for  Cox’s  scathing  denuncia¬ 
tion.  The  Ohio  Congressman  was  enough  of  a  realist,  however, 
to  recognize  that  the  Democratic  party  could  not  expect  to  win 
the  presidency  in  1864  if  it  took  a  position  of  blind,  unreasoning 
opposition  to  the  war.  The  extreme  peace  wing  of  the  party, 
therefore,  must  be  kept  in  the  background.  Those  Democrats  who 
lent  support  to  the  war  should  be  moved  into  the  public  eye. 
Cox  himself  frequently  engaged  in  army  recruiting  drives  in 
central  Ohio.^ 

As  the  presidential  year  of  1864  advanced,  Cox  surveyed  the 
field  of  fiotential  Democratic  candidates.  Democrats  were  gen¬ 
erally  divided  into  three  factions:  War  Democrats,  like  Cox,  call¬ 
ing  for  a  quick  end  to  the  war  and  a  speedy  restoration  of  the 
Union;  extreme  state  rights  men,  like  Alexander  Long  who  would 
grant  recognition  to  the  Confederacy;  and  Vallandigham  men, 
calling  for  pieace,  with  Union  a  secondary  consideration.  Cox 
hoped  that  these  discordant  groups  could  agree  on  a  strong  can¬ 
didate.  By  political  wire-pulling,  he  helped  get  the  Ohio  state 
Democratic  convention  to  reject  the  extreme  peace  men  as  dele- 
gates-at-large  to  the  national  convention.® 

By  mid-June  the  war  seemed  to  reach  a  stalemate  with  Sher- 
■  man  checked  at  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  with  Grant  “hurrying 
so  many  into  death”  at  Cold  Harbor.  Democratic  hopes  climbed, 
as  Radical  Republican  critics  of  Lincoln  went  so  far  as  to  denounce 
the  administration  and  nominate  John  C.  Fremont  for  president, 

6.  Conffressional  Globe,  37  Cong.,  2  sess..  Appendix,  pp.  242-49;  Cox,  Eight 
Years  in  Congress,  236-58;  The  Crisis  (Columbus,  Ohio),  June  18,  1862. 

7.  Congresisonal  Globe,  37  Cong.,  3  sess.,  pp.  94-100,  281,  452,  598-600, 
626.  916,  1267-1270;  38  Cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  12,  34,  94,  259,  843,  2880. 

8.  Cox  to  Manton  Marble,  Washin^on,  March  1,  June  1,  1863,  in  Marble 
Papers,  Library  of  Congress;  Congressional  Globe,  38  Cong.,  1  sess.,  pp.  1506- 
1512;  George  H.  Porter,  Ohio  Politics  During  the  Civil  War  Period,  Columbia 
University  Studies  in  History,  Economics  and  Public  I^aw,  No.  40  (New 
York,  1911).  192-93. 
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while  other  Republicans  urged  that  Lincoln  be  replaced  with 
another  candidate.® 

Chances  for  Democratic  success,  therefore,  appeared  bright 
if  the  Democrats  could  choose  the  right  candidate  and  if  they 
could  avoid  the  smear  of  disloyalty.  As  early  as  May,  Cox,  en¬ 
couraged  by  his  constituents,  was  working  for  the  nomination 
of  General  George  B.  McClellan  as  the  strongest  candidate  the 
party  could  offer,  for  McClellan  had  considerable  popular  follow¬ 
ing  and  was  not  subject  to  the  charge  of  “Copperheadism.”^®  Cox 
regretted  the  postponement  of  the  Democratic  national  conven¬ 
tion  from  June  to  late  August,  but  the  interim  gave  him  a  chance 
to  boost  McClellan.  Back  in  Columbus  in  mid-July,  his  home¬ 
coming  speech  served  the  purpose  of  “giving  McClellan  life”  and 
of  blasting  the  peace  Democrats.  Another  Cox  tirade  berated 
Lincoln  as  “this  executive  trifler  .  .  .  this  tyrant  over  men’s 
thoughts,  presses,  letters,  persons  and  lives,”  whom  Cox  hoped 
“the  people  in  November  will  damn  to  an  immortality  of 
infamy.”^^ 

Meanwhile  in  June  and  July  Sherman’s  army  operating  in 
nonhwestern  Georgia  closed  in  on  Atlanta  by  early  August. 
Despite  the  heavy  fighting.  Union  officers  and  men  turned  their 
thoughts  to  the  political  maneuvering  back  home  in  the  North. 
It  was  at  this  point  in  the  campaign  that  Colonel  Durbin  Ward 
of  the  17th  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry  wrote  to  Congressman  Cox 
the  following  letter,  which  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Samuel 
S.  Cox  papers  at  the  Brown  University  Library: 

Confidential 

Before  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Aug.  2,  1864 

Hon.  S.  S.  Cox,  Dear  Sir: 

I  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  friend  to  write  you  confidentially.  In 
these  troublous  times  we  are  driven  to  be  cautious.  What  you  might 

9,  James  G.  Randall,  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (Boston,  1931), 
620.' 

10.  W.  Borchard  to  Cox,  Warren,  Ohio,  March  10,  1864,  In  Cox  Papers, 
Brown  University  Library;  Cox  to  Manton  Marble,  Washington,  May  2,  14, 
June  4,  1864,  in  Marble  Papers.  Library  of  Congress;  Cox  to  George  B.  Mc¬ 
Clellan,  Washington,  June  9,  1864,  in  McClellan  Papers,  Library  of  Congress; 
McClellan  to  Cox,  Saratoga,  N.  T.,  June  20,  1864,  in  Madigan  Collection  of 
McClellan-Cox  correspondence.  New  York  Public  Library. 

11.  Cox  to  Manton  Marble,  July  25,  1864,  In  Marble  Papers.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress;  McClellan  to  Cox,  Orange,  N.  J.,  July  14,  1864,  in  Madigan  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library;  The  Crisis,  August  3,  1864. 
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think  ought  not  to  lessen  me  in  public  estimation,  if  publicly  avowed, 
might  cost  me  my  commission.  If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  I 
think  duty  requires  a  public  expression  of  my  opinion,  it  will  be 
fearlessly  made.  In  the  true  American  sense,  I  am  a  Democrat.  1  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  liberties  of  the  people  being  guarantied  by  written  Con¬ 
stitutions,  in  preserving  a  just  constitutional  balance  between  Federal 
and  State  authority,  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  in  administer¬ 
ing  as  well  as  framing  the  laws  so  as  to  secure  the  rights,  interests 
and  equality  of  the  people.  From  these  principles  the  Revolution  shall 
not  drive  me.  Still  I  may  not  vote  with  the  Democratic  party.  1  be¬ 
lieve  war  is  at  present  necessary  to  preserve  the  Union:-  not  war 
against  Institutions,  or  for  the  subjugation  or  extermination  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  but  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Rebel  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  shall  vote  for  no  party  that  does  not  seek  these  things. 

I  am  very  anxious  as  to  the  Presidential  election.  Lincoln  is  not  at  all 
my  choice  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  conceive  a  contingency  in 
which  I  shall  vote  for  him.  But  still  even  a  worse  may  be  elected. 
All  these  things  are  enough  to  show  you  with  what  interest  I  look 
to  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  that  does  not  prove  true  to  the  National 
Cause  I  fear  the  Nation  is  lost.  The  election  of  Lincoln  is  almost  a 
certainty  in  any  probly  [r/c]  event;  and  after  his  re-election  there 
remains  scarcely  a  hope  for  Union.  He  would  not  consent  to  restore 
it  now  without  the  abolition  of  slavery.  This  can  never  come  by 
force  of  arms,  and  whenever  Lincoln  and  his  party  discover  this— 
as  they  ultimately  will— they  will  then  favor  dissolution!  There  is  a 
possibility  that  if  the  Chicago  Convention  adopts  a  ‘Union  War’  plat¬ 
form  its  nominees  may  be  elected  and  the  Union  may  be  saved.  If 
you  nominate  on  such  a  platform  and  he  accepts— Genl.  Grant- his 
election  is  certain.  Next  to  him  in  popularity  and  far  abler  in  my 
judgment  is  McClellan;  and  I  think  it  very  likely  that  he  would  be 
elected.  But  you,  in  my  opinion,  can  elect  no  civilian,  unfortunate 
as  such  a  state  of  opinion  may  be.  This  part  of  the  army  is  too  busy 
to  pay  much  attention  to  politics.  I  have  not  conversed  widely  with 
the  Army  officers  (and  we  never  talk  at  all  on  such  subjects  to  the 
men),  but  I  have  some  intercourse  with  them,  and  believe  that  a 
large  portion,  if  not  a  majority  of  them,  are  in  favor  of  McQellan. 
With  them  he  is  more  popular  than  Grant.  But  with  the  soldiers 
though  his  vote  would  be  large  he  is  less  popular  than  Grant.  Success 
is  their  test;  and  besides,  all  the  papers  that  reach  the  Army,  or  nearly 
so,  are  in  the  interest  of  the  Administration,  and  make  it  a  speciality 
to  deprecate  McClellan.  I  say  at  once  that  if  you  nominate  McClellan, 
my  first  choice,  or  Grant,  on  a  true  War  platform,  he  will  receive 
my  support.  But  you  may  ask  me  why  I  am  so  despondent  as  to  the 
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chance  of  defeating  Lincoln.  Because,  first,  you  will  not  nominate 
Grant  who  can  certainly  beat  him,  and  next  you  will  not  make  a 
'winning  platform.  You  will  ruin  your  candidate  by  the  load  you  put 
on  his  back.  This  is  my  prediction  though  I  should  be  glad  to  be 
mistaken.  I  have  spoken  freely  because  1  feel  deeply  interested  and 
hope  my  suggestions  will  be  taken  kindly  and  considered.  1  have 
McClellan’s  Report  and  have  read  it  carefully.  It  is  an  unanswerable 
vindication.  1  read  also  with  great  interest  his  West  Point  Speech. 
It  is  both  eloquent  and  beautiful  but  was  not  prepared  to  find  him 
an  orator  and  an  elegant  scholar  as  well  as  a  military  hero.  I  was  in 
a  coterie  of  officers  of  whom  all  were  Division  Generals  except  me 
when  McClellan  became  the  subject  of  Conversation  and  I  found 
every  one  of  them  would  vote  for  him  as  a  candidate.  I  will  give 
you  a  little  incident  which  illustrates  their  contempt  of  the  slang 
phrases  of  the  day.  One  of  these  Generals  whom  I  had  not  before 
met  finding  me  a  McClellan  man  said:  ‘Do  you  believe  in  prosecuting 
the  War  against  the  Rebellion  to  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  man?’ 
‘1  do.’  ‘Do  you  believe  a  nigger  to  be  better  than  a  white  man?’  ‘1  do 
not.’  Extending  his  hand,  he  exclaimed,  ‘I  hail  thee  brother  Copper¬ 
head.’  We  are  a  little  frightened  by  the  party  slang.  Lincoln  has  not 
the  omnipotence  you  may  think  he  has,  but  of  course  we  should  and 
do  treat  our  commander-in-chief  with  official  respect.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  hear  from  you  if  you  have  time.  And  as  a  last  word, 
let  me  say:  Stand  by  the  War  Constitutionally  Conducted  for  the 
restoration  of  a  Constitutional  Union  and  the  Chicago  Convention 
may  yet  save  the  Country.  My  arm  though  better  is  much  paralyzed 
and  campaigning  is  a  severe  labor  to  me.  I  wish  it  were  possible  for 
me  to  be  in  Congress  with  you  where  I  think  I  could  serve  my  country 
as  well,  if  not  better,  and  with  more  comfort  to  myself.  Remember 
me  kindly  to  your  lady. 

Very  truly, 

Durbin  Ward 

Can  you  send  me  the  Dem.  Congress.  Address  Direct. 

Col.  Durbin  Ward,  17th  Regiment,  O.  V. 

3rd  Div.,  14th  A.  C. 

P.  S.  Please  excuse  the  scrawl  —  I  am  writing  on  my  knee,  con- 
constantly  interrupted  and  have  not  time  to  copy. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SOOETY 

Mr.  J.  L.  Britt,  Darien,  Ga. 

Miss  Catherine  Qark,  Sea  Island,  Ga. 

Mrs.  Ben  Franklin,  Sr.,  Birdsville,  Millen,  Ga. 

Georgia  Salzburger  Society,  Milton  Arden,  Treasurer,  Guyton,  Ga, 
Mrs.  T.  R.  Hannevig,  R.F.D.  i,  Ridgeland,  S,  C.  (Life  Member) 


GENEALOGIGAL  QUERIES 

Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Wood,  Box  621,  Pacolet,  S.  C.,  desires  information 
on  Jasper  Bush,  a  Revolutionary  soldier  in  Camden  District,  S.  C.  in 
1782.  He  died  in  Oglethorpe  County,  Ga.  in  1782.  Also  information 
is  desired  on  Robert  Killgore,  of  Wilkes  County,  Ga.,  thought  to  be 
a  son  of  William  Killgore,  who  was  in  Georgia  by  1754. 
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Constructive  Liberalism:  The  Role  of  the  State  in  Economic  Devel¬ 
opment  in  Georgia  to  i860.  By  Milton  Sydney  Heath.  (Cambridge: 
Harvard  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xiv,  448.  Maps,  charts,  tables, 
l7-5o)* 

Milton  S,  Heath,  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Economics  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  has  made  a  searching  analysis  of  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  in  Georgia  in  his  study  of  the  role  of  the  state  in  its 
economic  development  under  the  title.  Constructive  Liberalism,  which 
may  place  him  along  side  of  U.  B.  Phillips  among  the  socio-economic 
interpreters  of  the  ante-bellum  Deep  South.  This  monograph  com¬ 
pletes  the  four-volume  series  dealing  with  state  activity  in  economic 
life.  Each  of  these  volumes  in  the  Harvard  series  of  economic  studies 
deals  with  a  chosen  state  as  a  case  study  for  its  region.  In  addition 
to  the  Georgia  study,  the  others  are  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts.  In  his  first  chapter,  in  which  he  outlines  broadly  the 
“foundations  of  liberal  thought”  and  defines  his  subject.  Heath 
promises  only  to  discuss  the  state’s  program  of  constructive  liberalism; 
but  he  sees  the  state’s  role  as  so  far-reaching  that  one  could  almost 
call  this  book  an  economic  history  of  Georgia  from  the  launching 
of  the  colony  by  the  Trustees  as  an  experiment  in  social  action  to 
the  time  of  the  War  Between  the  States. 

The  author  writes  objectively,  interpreting  the  ante-bellum  period 
in  its  setting.  Yet  he  has  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  Phillips— that 
of  interpreting  the  period  in  the  framework  set  by  the  liberalism  that 
has  influenced  so  much  of  post-New  Deal  history  writing.  He  under¬ 
stands  that  framework,  but  does  not  let  it  over-influence  him.  Neither 
does  he  make  himself  an  advocate  of  unlimited  expansion  of  state 
power.  But,  assuming  acceptance  of  his  positive  conception  of  eco¬ 
nomic  liberalism  as  that  which  “contemplates  individual  freedom  and 
group  action  as  complementary,  and  the  former  as  the  object  of  the 
latter,”  one  can  call  him  a  liberal  in  the  finest  sense  of  the  word.  He 
shows  that  laissez  faire  was  more  theory  than  fact  in  the  ante-bellum 
South;  but  he  emphasizes  the  two-way  meaning  of  Adam  Smith’s 
philosophy.  The  first  is  better  known— economic  freedom  of  the 
individual;  but  the  second  element  is  there  too— the  conception  of 
the  “restraint  of  the  group”  for  the  sake  of  “social  harmony.”  He  does 
not  over-play  the  idea  that  the  roots  of  present-day  reform  lie  in  the 
Jacksonian  Era,  not  over-simplify  the  idea  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun.  The  book  is  well-balanced  and  convincingly  authoridye. 
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He  is  quick  to  point  out  that  there  were  about  as  many  low-level 
periods  as  high-level  ones  in  the  course  of  liberal  action.  Heath  is  too 
tine  a  scholar  to  attempt  any  reckless  conclusions  regarding  the  cyclic 
aspects  of  liberal  action  (page  9),  which  he  observes  occur  over 
periods  of  about  three  decades  in  length. 

Such  topics  as  land  policy,  currency  and  banking,  commerce  and 
industry,  internal  improvements,  railroads,  public  debt,  fiscal  policy, 
and  human  resources  are  treated  adequately.  There  is  an  important 
chapter  under  the  heading,  “The  State  as  Regulator.”  The  author 
points  out  that,  because  control  lacked  effectiveness  in  cotton  growing 
and  transportation,  there  was  a  decline  in  public  regulation  between 
1820  and  1850.  A  revival  of  regulatory  activity  was  noted  in  the 
fifties.  There  had  been  some  shifting  of  regulations  from  state  to  local 
governments  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Agriculture  and  welfare  have  veiy  little  attention  in  such  a  study. 
The  reasons  are  not  difficult  to  find.  Concerning  agriculture,  the 
big  planters  rarely  formed  corporations,  except  for  occasional  and 
limited  plantation  industry,  and  the  small  farmers  were  equally  as 
individualistic.  Therefore,  there  was  very  little  relationship  between 
farm  and  state.  Agriculture  did  receive  some  encouragement  through 
the  chartering  of  an  agricultural  bank  to  be  located  at  Augusta.  But 
there  was  little  effort  to  regulate  the  life  of  the  farmer.  As  for  public 
welfare,  the  state  had  established  institutions  for  the  insane,  the  deaf- 
mutes,  and  the  blind  before  i860;  but  less  than  three  percent  of  the 
state’s  money  was  spent  on  these  unfortunates  in  the  decade  before 
1850  and  less  than  ten  percent  in  the  decade  before  i860.  The  author’s 
justification  for  discussing  education  and  omitting  welfare  is  that  the 
state  was  interested  in  education  for  the  sake  of  utilization  of  human 
resources;  but,  since  there  was  no  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  unfortunate 
children  of  the  state,  welfare  could  not,  at  that  time,  have  been  thought 
of  as  designed  for  economic  development. 

The  scholarly  aspects  of  the  book  are  immediately  apparent;  though 
the  numerous  citations  are  put  at  the  end  of  the  volume  so  as  not  to 
detract  the  reader.  The  tables,  charts,  and  maps  are  attractive  and 
authoritative.  This  typifies  the  character  of  The  Institute  for  Research 
in  Social  Science  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in  which  Heath 
labored  as  Research  Professor. 

The  book  is  remarkably  free  from  errors.  However,  there  is  a 
faulty  implication  in  the  statement  that  “The  Civil  War  ended  ap¬ 
parently”  the  boundary  dispute  between  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
(page  77).  The  final  settlement  of  the  question  concerning  how  much 
of  the  Savannah  River  belonged  to  each  was  not  reached  until  192a 
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when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  awarded  to  Georgia  (257  U.  S. 
516)  the  islands  in  the  river. 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Rebel  Rose.  Life  of  Rose  O'Neal  Greenhow,  Confederate  Spy.  By 
Ishbel  Ross.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  1954.  Pp- 
294.  Illustrations.  $4.00). 

This  is  an  engaging  story  well  told,  with  all  those  details  of  what 
people  served  at  their  great  ante-bellum  social  gatherings  in  Washing¬ 
ton  and  what  the  guests  and  hostesses  wore.  Specifically  it  deals  with 
an  amazing  person,  beautiful,  cultured  and  accomplished  in  a  high 
degree,  keen  in  intellect,  clever  with  words,  and  bubbling  over  with 
an  irresistible  personality— Rose  O’Neal,  Maryland-bom,  and  married 
to  Robert  Greenhow.  All  too  soon  she  became  a  tempting  widow, 
but  probably  fortunate,  too— for  the  Confederacy— as  she  thereby 
had  a  much  freer  hand  with  the  mighty  and  near-mighty  in  Wash¬ 
ington  officialdom.  Her  powers  did  not  extend  to  Lincoln  but  she 
was  not  without  influence  with  Seward,  Senator  Henry  Wilson  of 
Massachusetts,  and  others  in  the  Republican  regime. 

With  the  coming  of  secession,  she,  passionately  Southern  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  became  the  head  of  an  efficient  spy  ring  in  Washington,  and 
through  her  agents  and  in  other  inexplicable  ways,  sent  military  in¬ 
formation  to  President  Davis  in  Richmond.  She  was  credited  with 
alerting  the  Confederates  to  the  forward  march  of  the  Federals  lead¬ 
ing  to  their  disastrous  defeat  at  Manassas.  Soon  she  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned  in  her  own  home  in  Washington  but  after  a  few  weeks  she 
was  removed  to  the  filthy  Old  Capital  Prison,  where  she  remained 
until  the  summer  of  1862.  Being  released  and  banished  to  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  she  spent  the  next  year  in  Richmond,  mostly,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1863  she  went  on  a  mission  to  Europe.  In  London  and 
Paris  she  was  received  in  the  highest  circles,  political  and  social.  In 
the  summer  of  1864  she  boarded  a  British  blockade  runner  for  Wil¬ 
mington,  N.  C.,  and  in  running  up  the  Cape  Fear  River  the  ship  was 
grounded  in  a  storm  and  in  trying  to  reach  shore,  she  was  drowned. 

Miss  Ross  has  been  somewhat  uncritical  in  that  she  has  accepted 
some  of  the  sources  without  question— Pinkerton’s  book  being  one 
example.  It  is  also  annoying  to  read  many  interesting  quotations  and 
important  statements  of  fact  without  any  indication  as  to  their 
sources.  The  bibliography  which  Miss  Ross  appends  to  her  book  is 
manifestly  incomplete,  for  she  makes  various  references  in  her  text 
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to  manuscript  sources  but  nowhere  does  she  list  them  or  describe 
them  or  tell  where  they  may  be  found. 

The  general  public  is  not  likely  to  be  much  interested  in  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  as  the  book  seems  to  have  been  written  more  for  this  class 
of  readers,  it  was  doubtless  deemed  undesirable  both  by  the  author 
and  publishers  to  “disfigure”  the  pages  of  the  narrative  with  footnotes. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  judgment  that  this  story  is  well  told,  it 
should  be  stated  that  the  story  is  remarkably  free  of  high  sentimental 
praise  of  Rose  or  petty  adverse  criticisms  and  condemnations.  It  is  a 
story  that  will  make  the  reader  feel  that  he  has  met  and  associated 
with  this  remarkable  Rose  O’Neal  Greenhow  and  he  may  come  some¬ 
what  under  her  spell  as  did  the  many  who  met  her  in  the  flesh  in  the 
days  when  she  reigned  supreme  in  Washington  society  and  politics. 

The  American  Heritage)  Volume  VI,  Number  2  (February,  1955). 
Edited  by  Bruce  Catton.  (New  York:  The  American  Heritage  Ihib- 
lishing  Company.  Pp.  120.  Illustrations.  $2.95.) 

James  Parton  is  probably  one  of  the  happiest  publishers  in  America. 
He  is  producing  a  unique  magazine  of  American  history  called  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage;  and  his  enthusiasm  is  shared  by  critics  across  the  nation. 
One  striking  feature  of  this  magazine  is  its  plasticized,  durable  board 
binding  which  gives  permanency  to  it  and  actually  makes  each  issue 
a  book.  But  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  stories,  the  historically 
significant  documents,  and  the  fine  illustrations  make  each  issue  a  book 
worth  preserving. 

Publisher  Parton  is  blessed  also  in  the  sponsorship  of  this  book- 
magazine.  It  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Society  of  American  His¬ 
torians,  headed  bv  Allan  Nevins,  and  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History',  w’hose  president  is  Howard  Peckham,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Clement  Library.  In  1949  the  latter  organization  began 
the  publication  of  a  quarterly  under  the  name,  American  Heritage; 
and  the  Society  of  American  Historians  developed  the  idea  of  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  history  in  book  format.  Pooling  their  resources,  they  launched 
the  present  bi-monthly  magazine  in  December,  1954. 

Bruce  Catton  is  the  immaginative  editor  who  has  an  uncanny  sense 
of  timeliness  and  an  understanding  of  what  segments  of  the  past 
he  should  breathe  the  breath  of  life  into  for  each  issue.  Editor  Catton 
is  the  Pulitzer  prize-winning  historian  whose  recent  trilogy  of  the 
Civil  War  and  his  biography  of  General  Grant  have  established  him 
among  the  present-day  interpreters  of  that  period. 

The  February,  1955  issue  has  just  come  to  this  reviewer’s  desk.  It 
is  handsome,  clean,  and  exciting— and  most  beautifully  illustrated. 
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Another  good  feature  which  lovers  of  art,  literature,  and  history 
will  appreciate  is  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from  advertising.  The  editor 
and  his  associates  promise  to  launch  no  crusade,  to  promote  no  cause. 
The  magazine’s  purpose  is  not  to  defend  a  point  of  view,  but  to  make 
people  conscious  of  the  past  by  the  use  of  the  commonplace  as  well 
as  the  significant  events  that,  added  together,  make  the  American 
heritage.  Their  “beat,”  they  say,  “is  anything  that  ever  happened 
in  America.”  This  might  sound  like  a  hodge-podge  without  any  real 
meaning.  But  the  careful  editing  of  this  issue  shows  a  great  deal  of 
logic  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  articles.  The  first  piece 
is  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  hanging  of  John  Brown.  This  is 
followed  by  a  richly  illustrated  article  describing  how  “Salem  found 
its  fortune  in  the  East  Indies  trade.”  Then,  in  turn,  are  the  story  of 
Richard  Morris  Hunt,  the  architect  who  designed  the  flamboyant 
houses  of 'Some  of  the  captains  of  industry  and  finance;  a  study  of 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  Iroquois  Indians;  a  sketch  of  James 
Gordon  Bennett;  a  discussion  of  the  current  popularity  of  primitive 
American  pj.*Intings;  letters,  previously  unpublished,  of  David  Davis 
who  rode  the  circuit  with  Lincoln;  and  a  description  of  the  capture 
of  the  French  fortress  at  Louisbourg.  Concessions  to  sex  are  made  in  the 
article,  “How  New  York  Greeted  King  Ludwig’s  Girl  Friend.”  For 
those  who  wish  intimate  views  of  the  four  predecessors  of  President 
Eisenhower,  there  are  30,000  words  from  the  unpublished  memoir  of 
Vice  Admiral  Wilson  Brown  who  served  them  as  Naval  Aide.  One 
of  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  pieces  in  this  issue  is  a  display  of 
old-fashioned  valentines  in  full  color.  Editor  Catton  conducts  a  book 
review  section  and  regular  editorial  departments:  “Seeing  and  Hear¬ 
ing  History,”  and  “History  News.” 

Spencer  B.  King,  Jr. 

Mercer  University 

Pioneer's  Mission.  The  Story  of  Lyman  Copeland  Draper.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Hesseltine.  (Madison:  The  State  Historical  Society  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  1954.  Pp.  xiv,  384.  $4.50). 

If  Lyman  C.  Draj>er  had  not  had  the  collector’s  instinct  and,  besides, 
had  not  kept  every  scrap  of  information  about  himself,  a  biography 
of  him  so  rich  in  detail  as  this  one  could  never  have  been  written. 
Likewise  a  person  untrained  in  historical  research  and  unable  to  cut 
his  way  through  and  arrange  details,  a  person  without  a  sly  sense 
of  humor  and  a  facile  pen— a  person  like  this  could  never  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  scholarly  human-interest  story,  which  Professor  Hesseltine 
has  written. 
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Lyman  C.  Draper  has  long  been  a  name  attached  to  a  great  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  on  the  pioneers  of  the  early  West,  which  may 
#  be  seen  today  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Historical  Society  library  in 

Madison.  Who  Draper  was  and  how  he  came  to  make  this  great 
collection  has  been  practically  unknown  up  to  now.  In  the  present 
work  Professor  Hesseltine  answers  fully  these  questions— in  fact  the 
only  unfavorable  criticism  of  his  work  is  that  he  has  probably  answered 
them  too  fully. 

A  minute  account  of  Draper’s  personal  life  and  of  his  immediate 
kin  and  close  friends,  his  two  marriages— to  widows;  his  ill  health,  his 
slight  build,  his  many  tragedies  of  family  and  friends;  but  also,  his 
insatiable  thirst  for  accounts  of  the  early  Western  pioneers,  his  wan¬ 
derings  through  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  elsewhere 
to  gather  up  old  letters  and  accounts  got  from  personal  interviews, 
his  filling  the  avaracious  notebooks  he  carried  with  not  only  these 
personal  interviews  but  with  accounts  copied  from  books  and  manu¬ 
scripts  which  he  could  neither  borrow,  beg,  nor  buy— such  is  the  kind 
of  information  that  has  gone  into  this  book. 

Draper  was  a  great  collector  but  no  writer.  Much  of  the  success 
of  his  collecting  activities  came  through  his  promise  to  donors  of 
materials  that  he  would  write  books  on  the  pioneers.  For  fifty  years 
he  promised  himself  and  all  others  that  he  was  about  to  write  the 
*  life  of  George  Rogers  Clark,  of  Daniel  Boone,  of  a  whole  galaxy  of 

frontier  heroes.  He  never  did.  The  only  results  of  his  pen,  excepting 
many  minor  articles,  were  A  Helping  Hand  for  Tovm  and  Country 
I  (a  hodgepodge  of  everything  that  a  person  ought  to  know  around  the 

household)  and  his  King's  Mountain  and  its  Heroes.  The  latter  work 
proved  that  he  had  some  ability  as  an  historian;  but  he  had  a  complex 
against  setting  his  pen  to  paper,  because  he  felt  that  there  still  might 
be  some  information  which  he  had  not  yet  found— and  there  seemed 
to  be  a  psychological  barrier  which  he  could  not  cross  without  being 
thrown  mto  a  state  of  nervous  prostration. 

But  Draper  is  a  great  name  in  history,  even  if  he  did  not  write  the 
many  books  on  the  pioneers  which  he  promised;  Draper  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  others  more  able  than  himself  to  do  so. 

Knickerbocker  Birthday.  A  Sesqui-Centermial  History  of  the  Neu'- 
York  Historical  Society^  i8o4-i^S4‘  Vail.  (New  York: 

The  New-York  Historical  Society,  1954.  Pp.  xx,  547.  Illustrations. 
‘  $6.00). 

This  book  is  written  in  a  light  vein,  with  imagination  and  charm, 
proving  that  something  as  uninteresting,  one  might  think,  as  the 
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history  of  a  historical  society  can  be  made  into  a  gripping  story. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  work  is  not  scholarly  and  that  it  does  not 
adhere  to  the  facts,  as  they  were  established  by  long  and  laborious 
researches,  for  using  the  quaint  words  of  an  old  historian,  “A  painful 
work  it  is  I’ll  assure  you,  and  more  than  difficult,  wherein  what  toyle 
hath  been  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh  no  man  believeth,  but  he  hath 
made  the  triall.”  And  also,  it  is  not  to  say  that  all  of  this  book  is  as 
enticing  as  to  watch  the  summer  clouds.  For  the  long  list  of  holdings 
of  the  Society,  manuscripts,  books,  portraits,  ancient  works  of  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  so  on,  can  be  best  used  for  reference  rather  than  for  straight- 
forw'ard  reading. 

Mr.  Vail  does  not  deal  with  the  New-York  Historical  Society  out 
in  space  as  if  it  were  sufficient  unto  itself.  It  grew  up  as  New  York 
grew'  up,  though  not  as  fast  and  with  as  much  wealth  at  its  command, 
and  indeed  even  as  the  nation  grew  up.  So  perforce  all  of  this  back¬ 
ground  belongs  in  the  story.  The  pages  reek  with  the  atmosphere  of 
old  New  York  and  make  the  present  generation,  who  never  knew' 
those  days,  look  back  with  a  sort  of  nostalgia. 

The  Society  was  founded  in  1804  by  eminent  New  Yorkers  of  that 
time,  and  for  the  next  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  celebrated  names 
which  adorn  the  rolls  of  the  Society  recall  the  men  who  helped  to 
make  America  great— just  to  mention  only  some  of  its  twenty-three 
presidents  up  to  now,  Gouvemeur  Morris,  DeWitt  Clinton,  Chancellor 
James  Kent,  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  Albert  Gallatin,  Hamilton  Fish. 
Sailing  was  not  always  smooth;  during  its  first  quarter  century  it  had 
its  financial  trials  and  some  internal  dissensions.  But  with  the  coming 
of  the  present  century',  housed  in  its  magnificent  new  building,  it 
reached  maturity. 

To  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  this  book  are  almost  200  illustrations 
done  in  a  beautifully  clear  style.  Truly  the  book  itself  has  lived  up  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Society. 

Rendezvous  with  Chance.  How  Luck  Has  Shaped  History.  By  Wal¬ 
ter  Hart  Blumenthal.  (New  York:  Expositions  Press,  1954.  Pp.  156. 
$300). 

If  there  had  been  no  George  Washington  or  if  he  had  gone  to  sea 
against  his  mother’s  advice  or  if  his  brother  Lawrence  had  not  died 
young  and  left  George  Mount  Vernon  or  if  Lawrence’s  widow  had 
not  remarried  and  left  Mount  Vernon  unencumbered,  w  ould  American 
independence  ever  have  been  attained?  If  Columbus  had  not  followed 
a  flock  of  birds  flying  to  the  southwest  when  he  was  nearing  the 
mainland  of  America  and  was  thereby  diverted  from  landing  on  the 
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Georgia  or  Florida  coast,  would  North  America  have  become  Span¬ 
ish  and  Catholic?  If  the  wind  had  blown  another  way  in  1588  instead 
of  wrecking  the  Spanish  Armada,  if  Cleopatra’s  nose  had  another 
shape,  if— if.  So  it  is  very  evident  from  the  thousands  of  chance  hap¬ 
penings  that  we  are  what  we  are  because  of  chance  or  luck! 

This  book  is  filled  with  this  sort  of  lore.  Therefore  isn’t  everything 
a  matter  of  chance  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  can  there  be  any  semblance 
of  laws  or  movements  or  drifts  in  human  affairs  or  even  in  nature 
itself.  No  laws  of  history,  no  natural  laws!  A  tea  kettle  over  a  hot 
fire  will  boil  a  billion  times,  but  how  do  we  know  that  it  might  not 
freeze  the  billion  and  first  time? 

Mr.  Blumenthal,  the  author,  is  really  not  arguing  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  although  there  may  be  no  drift  in  human  affairs  or  in  nature, 
one  cannot  help  but  gain  the  impression  that  there  is  a  drift  in  the 
author’s  position  and  that  is  that  there  are  no  fixed  laws  of  any  kind. 
He  is  willing  to  have  this  book  called  even  humorous,  though  it  must 
be  said  that  the  author  has  written  really  a  learned  book  of  a  sort, 
for  he  has  analyzed  an  immense  amount  of  literature  on  the  subject 
of  chance  or  luck,  even  including  Professor  Cheyney’s  Laiv  in  History 
and  Other  Essays.  If  not  humorous,  the  book  certainly  is  entertaining, 
for  according  to  Mr.  Blumenthal  “the  world  we  live  in  is  truly  a 
funny  world,  and  the  best  tonic  for  its  troubles  is  levity.  So  we  leviate 
in  these  pages  through  past  and  present,  hither  and  yon,  and  you  who 
read  will  reach  Finis  none  the  wiser.” 

William  Blount.  By  William  H.  Masterson.  (Baton  Rouge:  Louisiana 
State  University  Press,  1954.  Pp.  xii,  378.  Illustrations.  $6.00). 

William  Blount  has  been  one  of  those  elusive  persons  in  American 
history  about  whom  nobody  has  known  very'  much,  and  a  person  about 
whom  very  few,  excepting  Tennesseans,  have  known  anything  beyond 
his  having  got  mixed  up  in  some  sort  of  plot  or  conspiracy  for  which 
he  was  expelled  from  the  United  States  Senate.  As  much  reason  as 
there  might  have  been  heretofore  for  that  lack  of  knowledge,  it  no 
longer  holds,  for  in  this  biography  of  Blount,  he  is  set  forth  in  all  the 
details  of  his  life,  political,  social,  economic,  speculative,  conspirital 
and  otherwise  as  far  as  the  story  leads.  Mr.  Masterson  has  exploited 
a  rich  collection  of  Blount  papers  and  correspondence,  now  in  the 
process  of  publication  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
Archives  and  History,  edited  by  Alice  B.  Keith.  He  sets  this  forth 
in  a  “Critical  Essay  on  Authorities,”  and  also  lists  therein  about  all 
the  known  printed  sources  of  information  on  Blount.  It  is  impressive, 
and  taken  with  the  meticulous  citation  to  his  various  sources  in  his 
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footnotes,  he  has  produced  a  book  that  even  the  most  fastidious 
cannot  charge  with  being  less  than  scholarly.  And  it  mi^ht  well  be 
added  that  he  has  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  though  weighed  down 
with  a  great  many  details  of  Blount’s  everlasting  land  speculations, 
this  book  carries  the  reader  forward  to  the  very  end,  which  came  in 
the  year  1800. 

Blount  was  bom  in  Bertie  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1749.  He  grew 
up  in  a  business  atmosphere  with  his  father  and  brothers  and  half- 
brothers  all  immersed  in  it.  So,  it  would  have  hardly  been  possible 
for  William  not  to  be  tinged  with  business  and  money-making,  even 
had  it  not  pierced  him  through  the  hean  as  it  actually  did— leading 
the  author  to  size  him  up  as  “a  business-man  in  politics  for  business.” 
There  was  no  stock  market  then,  so  people  gambled  in  land;  and 
in  an  atmosphere  of  land  speculation,  Blount  became  one  of  the  chief- 
est.  Land  was  the  “will-o’-the-wisp”  which  he  followed  to  his  dying 
day. 

Here  is  no  place  to  tell  all  about  Blount  even  in  epitome— that  and 
more  is  for  the  book  to  do.  But  it  should  be  said  that  Blount  had  to 
his  credit  quite  a  list  of  positions  which  he  held  in  his  short  and  hectic 
life— member  of  the  North  Carolina  legislature,  member  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  delegate  ®o  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  of  1787,  governor  of  the  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  United  States  Senator  until  he  was  expelled  in  1797.  An  attempt 
to  impeach  him  failed.  To  refresh  the  minds  of  those  who  might  be 
somewhat  hazy  as  to  what  Blount  had  done  to  be  so  dealt  with,  it  should 
be  stated  that  as  far  as  anything  became  clear  in  Blount’s  mind  (the 
plot  was  somewhat  elastic  as  was  Burr’s  a  little  later),  it  related  to 
an  attempt  to  seize  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana  from  Spain,  by  the  aid 
of  Great  Britain.  But  land  speculation  still  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
plottings,  for  Blount  felt  that  if  Spain  should  lose  these  regions  to 
France  as  he  feared,  then  the  value  of  his  Western  lands  would  almost 
vanish.  If  England  got  the  Floridas  and  Louisiana,  as  the  plot  seemed 
to  point  to,  then  land  values  would  be  enhanced. 

The  Tinkling  Spring.  Headwater  of  Freedom.  A  Study  of  the 
Church  and  her  People,  11^2-1  ^$2.  By  Howard  McKnight  Wilson. 
(Fisherville,  Va.:  The  Tinkling  Spring  and  Hermitage  Presbyterian 
Churches,  1954.  Pp.  xviii,  542.  Maps,  illustrations.  $8.00). 

Local  history  generally  falls  to  the  lesser  trained  writers,  but  in  the 
case  of  this  book  the  rule  has  happily  been  broken.  The  author.  Dr. 
Howard  M.  Wilson,  now  pastor  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  Presbyterian 
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Church,  has  been  thoroughly  trained  both  in  his  scholarly  accomplish¬ 
ments  as  well  as  in  his  theology. 

A  work  of  this  sort  cannot  be  produced  without  years  of  research, 
intelligently  done,  with  additional  years  of  organizing  the  facts  and 
putting  them  together  in  a  readable  narrative.  Here  is  more  than  the 
story  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  Church  and  its  offspring  congregations, 
from  the  beginning  down  to  the  present.  How  the  great  Augusta 
County  of  Virginia,  originally  extending  far  beyond  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  came  to  be  settled  first  by  its  Scotch-lrish  pioneers;  how  the 
region  grew  in  population  and  in  Christianirv’;  the  part  the  congrega¬ 
tion  took  in  the  various  wars,  pioneer,  revolutionary,  and  civil;  and 
the  succession  of  ministers  from  the  Reverend  John  Craig  down  to 
the  Reverend  Howard  M.  Wilson— all  and  more  come  out  of  this 
book.  In  ante-bellum  days  there  were  some  dissensions  in  the  congre¬ 
gation  over  slavery;  there  were  slave  members  of  the  church  and  even 
at  the  present  day  there  is  one  Negro  member  of  the  church,  highly 
respected.  Included  in  the  pages  of  this  book  is  the  autobiography  of 
John  Craig,  most  of  which  has  never  been  before  published. 

For  every  member  of  the  Tinkling  Spring  congregation  this  book 
should  be  a  prized  possession,  and  for  libraries  and  people  much  in¬ 
terested  in  history  beyond  that  refreshing  tinkling  spring,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  congregation,  this  book  should  be  valuable  for  reference 
as  well  as  for  reading. 

Spies  for  the  Blue  and  Gray.  By  Harnett  T.  Kane.  (Garden  City, 
N.  Y.:  Hanover  House,  1954.  Pp.  31 1.  $3-50). 

Another  book  on  the  Civil  War!  but  it  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  that 
galaxy  of  books  and  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  Louisiana  Hayride  and 
of  a  dozen  other  books  of  both  fiction  and  fact.  True  enough  Mr. 
Kane  had  the  competition  of  recent  biographies  of  two  of  his  famous 
Confederate  spies,  Mrs.  Rose  O’Neal  Greenhow  and  Belle  Boyd,  but 
he  was  able  to  boil  down  these  heroines  to  their  proper  allottment  of 
space  in  his  book  without  doing  violence  to  a  vivid  presentation  of 
them.  In  dealing  with  another  Southern  lady  Elizabeth  Van  Lew',  who 
did  the  unthinkable  of  acting  as  a  spy  for  the  North,  Mr.  Kane  had 
ample  room  to  tread  some  untrodden  ground. 

Mr.  Kane  finds  several  other  spies  less  well  known  where  he  makes 
further  contributions,  some  Northern  and  some  Southern.  There  was 
the  incredible  Lafayette  C.  Baker,  who  wrote  two  years  after  the 
war  his  even  less  credible  book  History  of  the  United  States  Secret 
Service.  If  Baker  did  all  he  bragged  about,  he  was  ahead  of  all  the 
others.  There  was  Tim  Webster,  who  spied  for  the  North,  spied  once 
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too  often,  was  arrested,  tried,  and  hanged.  Then,  there  were  Pauline 
Cushman  for  the  Federals  and  Lottie  and  Ginnie  Moon  for  the  Con¬ 
federates,  and  there  were  others  each  for  his  or  her  side. 

A  book  with  such  characters  parading  through  its  pages  could  not 
be  a  dull  book  even  if  written  by  a  less  able  master  of  words  and 
style  than  Mr.  Kane. 

After  Lord  Baltimore  had  made  a  failure  in  his  attempt  to  set  up 
a  colony  on  the  bleak  inhospitable  shores  of  Newfoundland,  he  found 
it  impossible  to  settle  down  to  a  life  of  inactivity.  Instead,  he  asked 
for  a  grant  of  land  in  Virginia,  and  out  of  this  request  came  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Maryland  by  his  son  Cecil,  second  Lord  Baltimore.  This  re¬ 
quest  is  here  published  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Tobacco  or  Codfish. 
Lord  Baltimore  Makes  His  Choice  (New  York:  The  New  York 
Public  Library,  1954.  Pp.  16.  65  cents).  Included  is  Captain  John 
Mason’s  map  of  Newfoundland  and  a  reproduction  in  facsimile  of  the 
letter.  A  preface  and  a  disciphering  of  the  letter  is  provided  by  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Wroth,  Librarian  of  the  John  Carter  Brown  Library. 
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